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** Poor Carlotta !’’ Mexicans have thus been saved a greater depth 
'Taese words, now ringing through Europe, of infamy by including another illustrious 
were the last uttered by the brave and unfor- : : name among the victims of their shambles, 















though it may be doubted whether a glorious 
death by her husband's side were not prefer- 
able to the living death which is her fate. 

The halo which the tragic end of Maximilian 
has thrown around his name blinds us natu- 
rally to the grave faults he had committed. 
Whatever they were, his death has condoned 
them all, and were they a hundred-fold greater, 
they are, in the judgment of mankind, thrown 


tunate Maximilian, inhumanly shot to death by 
the Mexican Liberals on the 19th of June. 
No one will now deny that the ex-Emperor 
might have escaped with the French army 
when it evacuated the country, but that a high 
idea of his duty bound him to share the adver- 
sity of those who had been his friends in pros- 

ity. But neither this consideration, nor 
the fact that he was betrayed to his fate by one 








GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO THE SUCCESSFUL REVERSE OF THE GOLD MEDAL. 


ETITO LEDONIAN GAMES. 
bettie ee ee ee as hes into the shade by the magnitude of the crime 


of those who have wreaked a savage vengeance 
on their prisoners of war. The public will 
probably be informed in due time of the pro- 
ceedings of the court which sentenced him to 
be shot. These proceedings will be dressed 
up so as to lead to the supposition that some 
of the ordinary torms of justice were complied 
with. But no one in the slightest degree ac- 
wife. ‘Poor Carlotta!” Well for her; in one PUTTING THE quainted with the bloodthirsty nature of the 
respect, that she had been prevented from re- ST ONG Mexican Indians will be deceived for « mo- 
coining her husband, and well, also, that the FEATURES OF THE CALEDONIAN GAMES AT JONES’ WOOD, ON MONDAY, JuLy 1, ment as to the real nature of the tribunal that 





of his companions in arms, pleaded in his favor 
with those who profited by the treachery. So 
died Maximilian, a victim to his nice sense of 
honor ; and his last thoughts were neither of 
reproach to those who betrayed him, nor of 
those who abandoned him to his cruel fate, 
nor yet of murmur against his inhuman 
butchers, but of pity and affection for his heroic 
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accorded them the mockery of a trial, and 
which had decreed their slaughter even long 
before their defense was heard. 

The public has already, in a letter from the 
Mexican Minister at Washington, had a pre- 
monition ef the sort of argument by which 
Juarez would justify to the world this execu- 
‘tion of hiscaptives. We see nothing to induce 
us to modify our former remarks on this 
singular production, which amounted to this : 
that in order to prove to the world that Mexico 
was not weak, she must show herself a savage; 
that she must murder prisoners of war in cold 
blood, in order to prove to foreign nations that 
she did not care a fig for their opinions. We 
Shall have something to say in another place 
about the author of this letter, or, in fact, any 
Minister from Mexico at all, being allowed to 
rem‘n in Washington. 

Although there is but one universal shout 
‘of execration throughout the civilized world 
in regard to the tragedy recently enacted at 
Queretaro, it may be worth While to devote a 
few words to the defense faintly urged in be- 
half of the Mexicans, that the execution of 
Maximiliaa was a just retaliation for a decree 
issued by him, ordering the summary execu- 
of all persons taken with arms in their hands. 
It must be remembered, however, that this 
ocder was given at a time when imperialism 
‘was at the zenith of its power, when all or- 
ganized warfare against it had ceased, and 
when the only resistance to the pacification of 
the countzy arose from the practice of brigand- 
age, in which the Mexican Indian and the 
Spanish race generally are adepts. This ques- 
tion is quite independent of the other question, 
whether imperialism was a system the United 
States could encourage. For good or for evil, 
with our consent or without it, Maximilian had 
established the semblance of a central au- 
thority in Mexico; and when opposing armies 
have been conquered and dispersed, it has 
never been held by any jurists that brigandage 
might not be suppressed with a severity which 
the laws of war will not permit toward or- 
ganized forces. What should we ourselves 
have done if, after Lee’s surrender, his army 
had broken up into gangs of marauders, each 
fighting on its own account, and intent only 
an plunder, or the ruthless killing of such of 
our stragglers as fall into their hands? But 
still more in point is the instance of Spain 
itself under Joseph Bonaparte as king. After 
the French armies had crushed all the Spanish 
organized forces in the field, the national re- 
sistance found vent only in a system of 
brigandage. Against this evil the most savage 
decrees were issued by King Joseph, by the 
the express orders of Napoleon, and under the 
Marshals Massena and Soult, no quarter was 
granted to any bands caught with arms in their 
hands. Well, the tide turned at last. The 
English, as everybody knows, fostered the 
spirit of resistance which was never com- 
pletely trampled out, and by the consent, 
rather than with the assistance of the 
Spaniards themselves, drove out the French. 
Supposing, after the surrender of Napoleon, 
that the Spanish Junta had demanded that he 
and his marshals should be shot, in retaliation 
for the deaths of many Spaniards, and sundry 
cruel and’ wicked wrongs committed by the 
French soldiers on Spanish peasantry? The 
british commander has enough to answer for 
in allowing, at a later date, the execution of 
Marshal Ney, but what execration would have 
followed him if he had allowed the hair of a 
single French General to be hurt on such a pre- 
text as we assume! Yet, if Napoleon and his 
marshals were spared, Maximilian has been 
barbarously murdered. 

This journal has always been consistent in 
supporting the Monroe Doctrine. We have 
not a word now to say in defense of the French 
invasion of Mexico, and their placing Maxi- 
milian on a throne created by their bayonets. 
We condemned it in the beginning as hostile’ 
to the interests of the United States, and we 
see with the greatest satisfaction that the ex- 
periment has failed, as we always foretold it 
would fail. But ifthe Monroe Doctrine is to 
be enforced, let us hereafter, in the name of 
humanity, enforce it ourselves. Better, a hun- 
dred times, that it should for ever remain in 
abeyance, than that its vindication should be 
left to a half savage race who have no mod- 
eration in their success, no mercy in their 
revenge. 

It is impossible to deny before the civilized 
world that Juarez was our instrument, and 
that the United States will be held morally 


Minister from his Government. It is no use 
to say to foreign nations that only Mr. Seward 
is responsible fpr the voice of the nation not 
having been heard in the councils of Juarez. 
There is no denying that Mr. Seward was only 
following out the policy prescribed by Con- 
gress, though its details have been carried out 
in so bungling a manner that, should the just 
indignation now pervading all classes of our 
community seek for a scape-goat, it will natu- 
raly be found in the Secretary for Foreign 


influence is so small that if properly exerted 
it could not have saved Maximilian’s life, and 
Mr, Seward must show that it was properly 
exerted if he would cleanse the skirts of the 
nation from all responsibility of this foul mur- 
der, We hope he will be able to show why 
the United States had no Minister in Mexico 
at so impoftant a juncture, while Great Britain, 
Prussia, and other nations did maintain a 
Minister there. The guilt of neglect in pre- 
vention at such a time is just as damning as 
direct participation in the crime. 

Though we cannot believe that there was 
any premeditated design in allowing Mexico to 
drift into this profound gulf of infamy, yet 
there is no doubt that the real effect is to place 
her out of the reach of the sympathies of 
all nations, whatever may' befall her in the 
future, even thotigh it be her extinction. We 
may safely prophesy that the next time any 
foreign power intervenes to reconstruct its 
disorganized society, its armies will remain 
there, because such armies will be those of the 
United States. 
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States. It is scarcely probable that Captain 
Rowe was acting without instructions, and we 
hope, for the credit of our flag, that he was 
quite unaware of what was about to happen. 

When the Virginia arrived at Sisal on her 
return voyage, and anchored in the harbor, the 
authorities of the iéwii heard that Santa 
Anna was on board, and demanded hié sur- 
render. This was very properly refused, 
whereupon force was threatened. The com- 
mander continuing obstinate, a number of 
gunboats were placed round his ship, and 
under protectfon of the guns an armed 
boat’s crew went on board and took out 
Santa Anna by main force, The protest of 
Santa Anna against this indignity to our flag 
and insult to himself has been published, and 
only one thing seems to be wanting to put the 
Mexicans as completely in the wrong as possi- 
ble. The report from shore when the Vir- 
ginia left was that Santa Anna would probably 
be executed as an enemy to the republic; and 
if this should prove true, the measure of in- 
sult and outrage will be full. 

These things happened on the 12th of'June. 
Congress has since met, no message from 
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Special Notice. 

Wrrn No. 601 of Franz Lestm’s Ini1vs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THappEvus 
Srevens, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
Paris, being No. 2 of the series. In No. 609 is a tull- 
length portrait of Masor-GeneRaL SHERMAN; in the 


present No. a full-length portrait of ADMIRAL 
FaRRaGvrt. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

Geeat attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami’y paper. With No. 105 of Franx LEesiin’s 
Curry CoRnNER each purchaser is entitled to re- 
ceive a new and elegant Gift Plate, engraved by 
Linton in the highest style of art, entitled 
“AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown. In the same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the Cammery CoRNER, 
was begun a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer as a 
premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Cummnzy Cor- 
NEB 8 $55 Famiiy SEwine-Macuinz. 




















Mexico Under Juarez. 


Tze new Government of Mexico appears to 
be as insensible to its international obligations | 
as it is to the promptings of mercy. Perhaps 
it is consistent in this, and is determined that | 
it shall not be upbraided by the possession of 
a single virtue. Shutting itself gradually out 
of the pale of civilization, it emulates at once 
the savage traits of the Comanches in its treat- 
ment of prisoners and the former barbarism 
of the Japanese in its disregard of the honor 
of other nations. Perhaps Mr. Seward, who 
has the distinguished honor of being the friend 
of Juarez, may think proper to allow him a 
little grace before insisting on his conforming 
to the customs of civilization. It is certain 
that if the insult inflicted on our flag at Sisal 


the President indicates that our national right 
of asylum has been grossly violated, and a 


| Mexican Minister still remains at Washington, 


as the representative of Juarez. When 
General Sickles applied for a gunboat to aid 
him in his military measures, Grandfather 
Welles pleaded that there were no officers or 
crew to man such a boat, even if he were 
authorized to grant the use of one, and it is 
possible our navy is in such a state that we 
must take complacently whatever insults these 
fellows choose to heap upon us. If Santa 
Anna should be shot, there will be no language 
strong enough to denounce such frittering 
away of our good name. The policy of Maxi- 
milan or the intrigues of Santa Anna may 
be opposed to the material interests of the 
United States, but that Mr. Seward should be 
instrumental in betraying them to a shameful 
death is so incredible,” and so injurious to 
our reputation before the world, that even 
his worst enemy might hesitate to give it 
utterance. 








Bribed, Not Corrupted. 


In a suit of Elmer against Millbank, tried in 
the Superior Court about the beginning of this 
month, there was some evidence given by the 
defendant which has excited no little attention. 
Millbank swore, as reported in the daily papers, 
that, in order to secure a valuable franchise 
from the city, he paid C. A. Loew, who at that 
time was clerk in one of the city departments, 
and now a member ot the Common Council, 
the sum of $20,000. The witness testified, 
further, that within a short time after paying 
this money he got the franchise, in which we 
cannot but think he was very fortunate. Per- 
haps there was no one prepared to pay a larger 
sum; at all events, he got what he paid for, 
and what he no doubt considered cheap at the 
price, 

Cross-examination failed to elicit the direct 
connection between paying the money and 
obtaining the franchise. All the witness knew 
was, that the one followed the other. Their 
sequence as to time was b°yond dispute: but 
that the money was the cause, and the franchise 
the effect, is merely a matter of inference. We 
really do not see why there need be so much 
squeamishness as to this matter. A certain 
object had to be achieved; saving of time was, 
for many reasons, desirable, and the parties 
interested were willing to pay roundly to effect 
it. Itso happened that there was a clerk of 





had been offered by Great Britain, and an 
apology had not instantly been made, we should | 
have gone to war with her without delay; if by | 
France, we should have quarreled with her; 
and if by Spain, we should have seized Cuba 
as a material guarantee. But the Mexicans are | 
such a miserable set, or Juarez has some influ- 
ence at Washington incompatible with our 
national honor, that it seems he may with im- 
punity seize our ships, trample on our flag, 
and make prisoners of those who are under the 
especial guardianship of the United States. 
The circumstances of this late outrage come 
to us in so detailed a form, and through so 
many sources, that it is impossible to doubt 
their substantial accuracy. It appears, then, 
that Santa Anna sailed on the 22d of May last 
for Vera Cruz, on board the American steamer 
Virginia, and that he arrived there on the 3d 
of June. What the object was of this revolu- 
tionary hero in going to Mexico we are not 
informed; neither, to make our story complete, 
does it much matter. We may take it for 


the corporation who was able to hurry it through 
its necessary stages, and his services were 
worth just what the seekers of the franchise 
were willing to pay. Is not the laborer worthy 
of his hire? Do not political economists tell 


| us that when there is a demand there is sure to 


be a supply? Why should it be wonderful that 
if this sum of $20,000 was burning the pockets 
of Millbank, some one should be ready to 
relieve him of it, and give him something in 
return? [Il-natured people call ita bribe; why 
not call it good pay for valuable services ? 
Resides, have we not every day before our 
eyes the strongest evidence of Mr. Loew's 
solicitude tor the welfare of the city in that un- 
rivaled structure, the Broadway bridge? It is 
evident that, at all events, his zeal has been 
quickened by the rewards bestowed on his dili- 
gence, and that his gratitude, instead of being 
a lively sense of favors to come, is stimulated 


of conscience-money, and it may have occurred 


against him as regards this $20,000. This 





granted that he had some political scheme on 
foot, either in opposition to the established 
authorities orin concert with them. What- 
ever it was, there can be no presumption in 
asserting that it did not meet the approval of 
Mr. Seward, for after Santa Anna had com- 
municated with the garrison, Captain Rowe, of 
the United States steamer Tacony, arrested 


him, and dataining him on board his own ship | 


till the Virginia sailed again, put him on board, 
as an unwilling passenger—perhaps as a prisoner 





Affairs. Itis impossible to believe that our 


—to be carried to Havana, or to the United 


wonderful bridge may be a sort of expiatory 
| sacrifice. Let us be thankful that his pros- 
| perity, however achieved, 1s turned to so good 
an account, and trust that the dirt the bridge 
saves us from is not emblematical of the dirty 
means by which the fortune of its constructor 
was reared. 








A Curious Defense. 
Ovr neighbor, the New York Times, always 


by those already achieved. We have all heard | grams 


to Mr. Loew that, after all, appearances were | instead 


is lucky that the United States had no Minister 
near Juarez at the time of the execution of 
Maximilian, because we should only have been 
exposed to insult by the rejection of his inter- 
position. 

This is only equaled by the Gascon Colonel, 
who congratulated himself that he was too 
cowardly to fight, as he might possibly have 
got hurt in the melée. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tux season of the commencements is upon 
us, and every day of this month, the Sundays excepted, 
at the various universities, colleges, imstitutes, 
academies, and other cognate institutions for the pro- 
cess which is called the diffusion of learning, ‘here 
Will be the ceremony performed, in all gravity and 
seriousness, which is supposed to complete the liberal 
education of s greater or smaller number ef young 
men, and set them afloat in the world with the right to 
consider themselves fitted for the most serious busi- 
nesses of life, 

The long looked-for occasion will have come. The 
yottmg ladies of the vicinity, together with an assem- 
blage of antious, but confident mothers, of fluttering 
and conscious sisters,who may have come from great dis- 
tances for the purpose, wili sit an hour or two in a hot 
and crowded church, or college hall, and listen while 
some one or two dozen young men will grapple, tor 
periods varying from three to ten minutes, with all 
the stock subjects of great speculation and thought. 

In imagination we can reconstruct the whole scene. 
The stage is filled with the college officers, the President 
occupying the foremost place, and looking preter- 
naturally grave and wise, while invited guests will be 
placed in conspicuous positions of honor, There will be 
judges, ministers, perhaps » governor, generals now 
that the country is full of them, and persons of all 
sorts and grades of ditinction or notoriety. A band of 
music will be in attendance to enliven the occasion at 
intervals. The body of the room will be filled with 
ladies fluttering their fans, and with their gay colors 
looking like a bed of brilliant flowers. Each of them 
will have some particular student whose part they 
came to hear, and by carefully watching you can tell 
when he appears from their heightened attention and 
color, About the doors will he groups of young men 
in their best suits, with kid gloves and flowers im their 
button-holes, engaged in looking at and admiring the 
fair audience, listening now and then to the part of 
some class favorite, and applauding when he is through. 
Among these groups, who appear generally careless 
and gay, there will every now and then be noticed one 
whose toilet seems to have received extra attention, and 
looks serious and disturbed. His time is greatly taken 
up with the study of the programme, and the reason 
for bis anxiety will sufficiently appear when you find 
him soon on his way up to the rostrum, where he will 
for a few moments recite his carefully prepared thesis, 
and retire, flushed and excited with his success, to 
give place in turn to another fellow-classmate. 

It makes but little difference what is the subject of his 
discourse; it may be the “ Age of Pericles,” or “The 
Duty of the Scholar as a Citizen,” or “‘ Life as a Means 
of Progression,” or anything else; there will be applause 
when he appears and when he makes his bow and re- 
tires, and some persons in the audience will think it 
the finest thing they ever heard. And so it will go om 
for an hour or two, when the President, in behalf of 
the Faculty, will deliver a speech to the graduates, and 
present each with s parchment roll which will give the 
recipient the right to sign himself Bachelor of Arts, and 
the young man’s college life will be over. Thenceforth 
he can disregard an army of tutors and proctors. 
From that time he ceases to be a college-boy and be- 
comes & man. 

Emerson says somewhere, that the value of having 
gone through college l'es in the fact that it prevents 
any regret in aiter life that its advantages had not been 
enjoyed. There is this, and something more. it is no 
small thing to pass four years at this period of life in- 
terested in other matters than the petty concern of 
money-making. It is no small matter to have asso- 
ciated so long with equals upon terms into which none 
of the ordinary conventions of society intruded. Tue 
four years of a college course are a much better realiza- 
tion of the theoretical republic of letters than the 
youth will meet anywhere in the world during his sub- 
sequent life, His relations with his fellow-workers in 
the same field are based upon much truer and nobler 
grounds than he will find prevail in after life. There 
too will triendships be formed, but where in after life 
will he meet them? College life has its jealousies, ite 
scandals and its cliques, but in the world he will find 
these things intensified in degree by as much as they 
originate from baser and more groveling ends, while in 
the contests they engender the generosity and goodfel- 
lowship which, after all, lay as the substratum of his col- 
lege life, will be succeeded by an acrimony and a viru- 
lence which will make the change anything but for the 
better. His relations with his fellows will become more 
complex, but why should they for that reason lose their 
justice and generosity? That it is so, makes the spec- 
tacle of a college commencement more suggestive of 
sadness than of mirth, and yet the retrospection it 
awakens is full of pleasure. Remembering the honesty 
and manliness of our associations there, let us loak 
hopefully and resolutely through the present, forward 

to the future, where, in the growth of time, entering 
into lite will be but continuing the healthy and natural 
relations with our fellows which characterizes child- 
hood, youth and early manhood. 
Amusements in the City. 


, Mr. T. B. De Walden's 
ced 


character, 0: a for the production of a drama 
founded upon ents of maritime life. 
was a play “True to the Core.” Taking this play 


Reuben Graydon is represented in a mauly 
wed effective manner by Mr. Charies R. Thorne, and 
Miss Kate Newton is very pleasing and graceful as 


Wallack’s, on the evening of the 3d of J was 
3 » new piece, entitled “The ss of 
production of Messrs. Henry 

This drama is in no way 
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logical, and sometimes witty, intimates that it 
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ART GOSSIP. 


Tae Ari Gallery at No. 645 Broadway was 
opened last week by Mr. Reye, with a choice collection 
of pictures, chiefly the work of American artisw, 
though there are among (hem some interesting examples 
ef European schoo.s, Inness’s three allegorical pictures 
from the “Piiprim’s Progress” are one of the attran 
ttions of the gallery, 

Very comspicuous among the works exhibited is 
lange painting by Otto So » th® subject of which is 
6 wason-train, with a vast herd of cattle, journeying 
over some great plain af the far West. There iss great 
dea) of character im the foreground figure sitting side- 
ways OM his horse, and peering out for Indians with 
eagle eye and ready trigger-finger. The action of the 
horses is constrained, nor are the animals in general 
well drawn, but the picture, on the whole, is a 
one, and strorgly remindful of the kind of acene repre- 
een 

Neblig’s picture of the “Huguenot Prisoner,” to 
which we have referred, has found a place upon 
th: se walla, where is shows to good advantage. 

Asmall picture here by J. Beaufain Irving will not 
fai. to attract the regards of connoisseurs. It repre- 
sents & young mother, beautiful and richly attired, 
hol@jhg ber infant to her bosom. The draperies and 
a - = pho) 2 gem are worked up somewhat after 

ssan, eve ( 
surface being touched wits wendentuh —_— 

A picture by Edwin Forbes, the subject of which {s 
Wnion and Confederate soldiers trading for tobacco at 
the picket lines, is marked by all the truth of character 
and force 5 ae for which that artist is distin- 


guished. We cannot accord much i 
tegard to color, however, por yet ra 


The an 
‘the soldiers are of one uniform = gh tL 
be accounted for by any influence of shadow. 
In this and many other the picture would 
ert cae, © Beccens w would be well worth 
the artist’s whi Oo te en ee ee] Mz. Forbes, of 
8 trooper skirmishing, is full of tru character and 
action. We have had, as yet, but a 
the pictures in this gallery, but shall return 
eg 

ay new pictures lately imp: 
Gallery, isa pleasing one by 
who takes his p’ now among 

The 





Mine ube 


for the 
ereau, an 


with mai wise 
anh the pmmees a i, TU are like the draperies 
Mr. Knwdler haq returned from Europe, where he 
bas made such ar-angements as will enable him to 
the Goupil Galzery constantly furnished with 
vorks of art from the pencils of the leading or 
stives of for‘Agn schools. In the course of the sum- 
mer we sb il probabiy have examples, through this 
who are as yet but known in this 


source, of 
country, Zamacois, for instance, who is 


for 
©ois, which was the admiration of all wi it was 
ao he subject of this picture is an sssem- | 
lage of extraordinary dwarfs—such abnormal beings as 
kings in former days used to maintain about their 


coarts as instigators of royal and pleasantry—and | 
the vari of chafecter is ould t0 be rendered eth ne 


Mmarkable humor and force, W to 
some examples of this painter ‘we tes Uhameae Ee 


slipped away. 
@ have seen lately in Schauss’s + 


picture 
by M. L. Mercier, which is meritorious in : 
is entitled “ Round the Lake.” fe 


him 
money, they asked themielves the question why they 
might mot alsd equal, if not surpass him, and obtain 

honors and rewards. To dare is gen- 
erally to do, and success is the almost sure return for 
earnest effort. Powers’s lead and Powers’s triumphs 
have undoubtedly had a controlling influence in direct- 
ing American art into the high and enduring domain of 
sculpture, where it ranks second te that of Hv other 
modern nation, 

But all this is an tinpréméditated introduction toa 
few memorands as % what American sculptors are 
about in the Old World, with no attempt at criticism or 
analysis. Rome is, of course, the place in which the 
Btone cutters most do “ Place aux dames!” 
First in rank, and equal to any of her masculine com- 
petitors, stands Miss Hosmer.—Precisely what the 
mind that conceived Zznobia is at present busy with, is 
& question that was propounded by masculine inquisi- 
tiveness, but parried 


Miss Foley, of whom the Green Mountain State may 
justly be prond, achieves new and constant success in 
her relivoy, That of the head of the somewhat imprac- 
ticable but always earnest Senator from Massachusetts 
is unsurpassable and beyond praise, It is simple, ab. 
solute truth embodied in marble. Not truth in outline 
and feature alone, but in expression and sentiment. 
The same may be said of the grand head of Bryant— 
whose glorious old age more than justifies the promise 
ofa brilliant youth. This lady too is busy with a work 
of probably more pretension than any she has yet un. 
dertaken, and which, if successful, will place her in a 
firm position in the higher ranks of the art to which 
She is an ornament. 

Apart from popular thoroughfares, and away from 
the studios where thriftful art attracts the thriftful 
visitor, who admires what it is too often merely the 
fashion to admire, in dark rooms scant in appointments 
and scantier in the number of the men who laboriously 
shape the marble to the master’s model, with a rudely- 
fashioned stairway of rough boards leading only too 
palpably to a dormitory which is equally kitchen and 
parlor—here, alone, but cheerfully, with a young heart 
and hopeful and undaunted spirit, works early and late, 
the firet and only representation in Rome of one-sixth 
of the American people. Edmonia Lewis is a little 
American girl, scarcely twenty-two years of age, born 
in Greenbush, opposite Albany on the Hudson, oi 
Indian and negro parentage, and bearing in her face 
the characteristic types of her origin. In her coarse 
but appropriate attire, with her black hair loose, and 
grasping in her tiny hand the chisel with which she 
does not disdain—perhaps with which she is obliged— 
to work, and with her large black, sympathetic eyes 
brimful of simple, unaffected enthusiasm, Miss Lewis 
is unquestionably the most interesting representative 
of our country in Europe. Interesting not alone be- 
eause she belongs to a contemned and hitherto op 
pressed race, which labors under the imputation of 
artistic incapacity, but because she has already distin. 
guished herself in sculpture—not perhaps in its highest 
grade, according to the accepted canons of the art, but 
in its naturalistic, not to say most pleasing form. The 
undoubted criticism to be made on most American 
sculptors in Europe is that they gravitate too much 
toward what is called the “classical” in style, with a 
constantly increasing tendency. It may be reserved 
for the youthful Indian girl in the Via della Frezza, 
which, as I have intimated, is quite an aside and by no 
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AMERICAN SCULPTORS IN ITALY. 
FLORENCE, May 20, 1867. | 
Wuarever it may or may not have achieved 
st home, American Art has certainly attained a dis- 
‘inctive and reputable position abroad. Particularly in 
the department of Sculpture, Not probably because | 
the American has any special aptitude for the plastic 
arte or working in stone, as some European philoso- 
phers might insist, in virtue of their hypothesis that he 
is gradually assimilating to the Indians he displaces, 
Who, as all the world knows, made pots of clay and 
carved stone pipes! Nor is this tendency toward sculp- 
ture, on the part of our people, or rather on the part of | 
our artists abroad, to be accounted for as the result of 
® special admiration for material forms on the part of a 
People who have vot yet risen to an appreciation of out- 
line and color; for the savage paints before he carves. 
Admiration of color and fondness for music are sensu- 
ous indications, exhibited by infants and uncultivated 
People generally. Symmetry of form, justness of pro- 
portions, and accuracy of detail, where detail becomes 
0 element of expression, are characteristics of the 
highest art, and indispensable in sculpture. Hence, in 
Great part, sculpture ranks above painting. 
However that may be, the question remains, why is it 
American artists show so decided a preference for 
sculpture? Were the writer to risk an answer, be 
would say, for two principal reasons, The first is, 
that when the American student comes to Europe, sus- 
tained or inspired, as the case may be, with s love ior 
art, he finds himself repelled by the character and 
treatment of most of the paintings that fall under his 
tye. Holy Famiies, St. Sebastians, Crucifixions, Mag- 
and Martyrdoms generally, to say nothing of 





(rim and gristly saints in every siage of emaciation and 


We have discarded the siilted 


style of Gibbon in his history, and England itself has | 
accepted that of Prescott. What would Tennyson or | 


Whittier or Lowell achieve, according to our standards, 


“if they were to undertake the “lofty rhyme” of Pope | 


and Dryden? Has sculpture no new domains to occupy, 
no new worlds toconquer? Have Greece and Rome 
exhausted every combination of form and lineament, 
so that nineteenth century lite and its loftier achieve- 
mente and grander aspirations can find no expression ? 
Miss Lewis is by no means a prodigy; she has great 
natural genius, originality, pated, wo ame {Pn 8 simple, 
——— taste. Her works are as yet those of a girl. 
- ay read —_ line, my Cane others of Long- 
"s caught from them a girlish sen- 
timentality, but has rather Pr pag Ly authors’ 
conceptions © process ving them a shape 
and reality. By-and-by, when her horizon of know- 
more x) and her grasp on her 

chis:] firmer, she will: leave the of 


— characters, Montezuma, Guata- 
m See 8 SS ae Sere & Se 
— spdeemetenatnenee of she might save her 


band is proud guide 
chisel of the b ginner. Is ic not a li strange that 
nove of the American sculptors in Rome know aught 
stone, wash the builders wejsoted may again become 
stone wh. e 8 rejected may 
“the head of the corner!” 

I: is a pity that unlees men have monuments erected 
to them their ashes are fairly cold—such is the 
prodigality of defunct great men in this nineteenth 
century—there issmall chance of their having monu- 
mente atali. We (\mericans) are swift to ping Se and 

uick to forget. Itis perhaps well enough, therefore, 
that the monuments to the memory of the men who 
ied ip our recent war should be voted and paid for by 
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prod and if con th the 

uctions, ; 
give « substantial ition to his well-eattied Seabee 
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The author of from works to be pro- 
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the 
composition which would be more _—. 
= Poston ian in Now York Whe Byhing ts toe are foe 
rat 
miliar, but has a classical female head 4 afte 


yet the deep m w 
the RoptseS Soutptens oe tome’ tate solve 
i be ine eign 
er 
come popular, ho — 
Story’s and power, 
Rinehart is finisbiug the statues for the Richmond 


monuments, the completion of which was fy oy 
by the war. Overrun with orders for busts, in the exe- 


Powers, the indefati; 
his well-filled studio in 
= ue ue, without his eyes or 


ship that 
“Eve” is under the workman’s hands, 
of the Tribes” 1s growing under the touch of the mas- 
ter—a female fi emblematic of the red race so 
rapidly disappe ey od the rough contact of civil- 
ization. A duplicate of the statue of “California,” in 
possession of the Astors, and‘the sixth copy of “The 
Greek Slave” are completed to fill orders, 

Of our other artists we must 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


— The add cf the © tion of workingmen 
is a most admirable document, and should be carefully 
read by every one who is in‘ ted in the politico- 


fiuancial questios which are such import- 
fair to make them yy t beiore the 


ance as bi 
country. 

— It is reported that it has been found that the 
messengers of the Atlantic Telegraph have been bribed 
to deliver some messages earlier than others, thus giv- 
ing to some parties an advantage in the stock market. 
The company profess that the matter is arranged and 
shall not occur again. Perhaps not. 


— The Constitutional Convention continue their 
sittings and debating, but as yet not has been done 
which appears to promise that the re: of their labors 
will be im any way an equivalent for the money and 
time they will consume. 

— The two speentuestarees gence See, in one 

e 








day, one of which resulted in serious injury of a 
boy, and the other in imperiling the lives of all 

e 8 such notice of that 
the pilots and crews of the boats become con- 


pose of affording them 
selves at the expense of public. In our organiza- 
tion and > YY of all such publis conveniences 
we are a whole century behind every other civilized 
nation, since we have not succeeded yet in devising the 
decent courtesy and attention 
while the rights of the pub- 
are en’ neglected. 


A French with 
Fomine FP france 1 o cf in the 


Oe, 
is 
ft 
55,000 
road department, which he had obtained 


c e of libel, by the same accuser. The charge was, 
that the honorable and reverend gentleman bad written 4 
letter to the Officers of the club, in which be sug, 

that Belcher bimse'f the thief, and brought the 
charge net iim: to screen himself, At the trial, the 
attorney for the defendant said an apology had been 
offered and received; and ati attorney, who represented 
himself as for the accuser, said that it was satisfactory, 
so that the gentleman was acquitted, but had hordly left 
(he court when Belcher appeared in person, and denied 
the whole — > the attorney had po right 
to appear fir him. ju said that if this was so 
he could renew preceedings on the charge, and should 
also proceed against the attorney. 


= & letter-writer to the London Times says an Ge 
ect is seriously entertained by persons who r) 
pifored from the legal monopoly of theatrical repre- 
sons ee Get — 
afistocracy who have p 
ert Ay ater concerts in their 
vate consternation such a sugges! 
produces in these circles may be imagined; but it a 
ae — the 45 at present a nee | r 
justify arrest reons engaged i con- 
ert cao chamed Of Doping and being found in s “ dis- 
orderly house.” 


—— Mr, Spurgeon, who has recently been suffering 
from the gout, has again appeared reached. In 
bis discourse, he said that ne bad not the gout in his 
tongue, but in his legs, but as he did not p 
with his legs, he did not see why this should prevent 
his exhortations. What the reverend gentlemai esys 16 
true, but pity ‘tis ’tis true. 

—Di is a new name in England for 4 
to ~—Digermenta, too new nant SETS acaba, 
one of the says: “Can we On ya 

thirs’ madness, Ww 
rs wnt ; we have laid the 
train for the final explosion which has taken the country 
by surprise, when we know that so many causes are 
secretly at work to educate women y in the taste 
for alcohol in disguised and so-cailed elegant icrms ? 


—— It is reported that the Prince of Wales contem- 
plates again appealing to the House of Commons fora 
vote ot money. The alleged cause of his present im- 
pecuniosity is the increased expenditure he has found 
necessary in order to 


sentative of ro; Ww the Queen insists upon re- 
maining in ee le. The excuse may be a good one, 
but it seem as if the prince’s successive appeals 


would, after a while, impress the = @ convic- 
tion that he is rather an expensive w: 


—— It is stated that in London 1,000 


carcerated yearly for debt, on the charge of con of 
court, The mode of ure—which is, unfortunately, 
imitated here—is as follows: Judgment being obtained 
against a debtor, the orders the debt, with costs, 
to be paid; and when, inability or otherwise, 
this order is not complied with, the debtor is im 

for contempt po pone nor is the length of his detention 
in any way considered an offset to the debt. This mode of 
procedure eral) inst smal) debtors, and 


other for the poor. The ‘est which is thus 
annually done under the of law is exci: such 
procedure will be 


and, we trust, in this country 


— The Daniel collection of seventy black-letter 
ballads, dating from the time of Elizabeth, and which 
were originally as farthing sheet songs, to be 
sold by ha is advertised to be published by Lilly, 
of London, in a form which will range withPercy, 
etc., at 12s. English. The originals were sold in the 
Daniel eale tor over £900. 


— At an suction-sale, advertised in London, of 
books, during the month of July, one of the lots con- 


sists of a on vellum of the thirteenth cen- 

, written by Pierre Aufors, a name hitherto unknown 
in . containing a collection of fablieux 
and metrical which have never before been 
printed. 
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manager, to whom is made. 
of all ciaschousse anil dhagl hospitals having 


soldiers sabsisting upon private beneficence, are re- 
spectfully urged to report such cascs to either of the 
) ey og By it is not fit that meritorious disabled sol- 
@iers of nation should be supported by private or 





— A Mr. F. J. Stainfo: o! land, who was 4 
Bibliophile of some note, limi his collection to 
the specialty of the poetical works of women. He bad 

succeeded making a large and complete 
| collection of the women of last three hundred 
years in boti: Englan | and this country, and now that 
| he is dead, the collection is advertised for sale at auc- 
| tion. 
} 








Porrucurse Siavery rmx Arrica.—The slave 
of a Portuguese commandant on the Zambési was once 


hole, emaciated, and wounded on the back with re- 
peated flogging; the most miserable object it is possible 
to conceive. My friend pleaded for him and he was 
released. He had been guilty of the heinous crime of 
attempting to runaway. Shortly after he is out at work. 
His master calls him; but being on the open bank and 
the wind against him, his name has to be called three 
times before he hears and answers with becoming 
alacrity. He is severely beaten with » heavy three- 
thonged whip of buck-hide. The poor man, under the 
and pain of undeserved punishment, goes toa 
lave and complains, “I did nothing. I could 
hear him call. My heart wil) be bitter « long timo 
this.” The master was informed of his contumacy; 
him, and with orthodox voice anid msnner 
“ Why did you say your heart was bitter because 
were punished? Haven’tI mght to whip you? 
alave? Is not your heart, and blood, 
to do anything I like with?” The 
appears, did not think so, as be soon after ran 
b some others, who very fortunately for them 
were not retaken. The master himself told me the 
story of the flogging, and ehowed me the whip with the 
| utmost sang-froid; yet he was not s Legree, bor had he 
ever read “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
The Pictorial Spirit of the European Illustrated Press. 
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THE EMPRESS’ PAVILION AND GRAND CONSERVATORY, PARIS EXPOSITION, 

The Empress’s Pavilion and Grand Con- , tents, and bridges scattered over this picturesque |} decorated with ornaments‘in terra-cotta and Faenza | between the windows is divided into three panels, or 
servatory in the Reserved Garden of the | expanse. The Empress’s pavilion isa much smaller f ware, and with a rich Faenza frieze running round the | namented with carved sycamore moldings; and in the 
Great Exposition. edifice than the one constructed for the Emperor, an | entire building beneath the upper cornice.’ The high- | larger panels are paintings on satin, representimg the 
The Empress’s pavilion in the reserved garden | engraving of which appeared a few weeks since in} y Ornamental roof, which is covered with lead and ' creation of man, birds, beasts, and flowers. The de 
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INAUGURATION OF THE BANDO PALACE OF THE BEY OF TUNIS, PARIS. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE MODEL FARM, PARIS EXPOSITION. 
of the great Exposition adjoins the orchestra, where a 


Franx LEsiie’s InLusTRATED NEWSPAPER. It is oc- 
military band plays every day at stated intervals, ren- 


FOWL HOUSE, GUINEA PIG CAGE, AND SHEEP HOUSE AT THE MODEL FABM, PARIS EXPOSITION. 
tagonal inform, lighted by four large windows, has a 


slate, is encircled with a deep decorative molding im- | corations of the carved panels, the furniture and the 
mediately above the concave portion of it. The inte- | curtains, are invariably flowers, foliage, or fruit. The 
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STEEL BOAT FOR THE EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
dering this the chief point of attraction in the garden. 
From here a complete survey.can be made of the conser- | by a short flight of steps. 
vatories, waterfalls, lakes, rivulets, fountains, bosques, 
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ALTEMPT TO SHOOT THE EMWVERKOR OF RUSSIA IN THE BOIS DE BOLOGNE—SEIZURBE OF THE ASSASSIN, 
balcony on the side facing the lake, and is approached 


rior of the pavilion forms merely a single apartment, ; furniture is very simple, and in the best taste. In the 
octagonal, of course, inshape. Each of the four spaces 

The walls are of colored 

glazed bricks, with carved stone columns and moldings, 


first recess is a reclining-chair, with its little round ta 
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; EPISODE OF 
RECEPTION OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA BY THE EMPRESS AT THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES. 


THE BALL GIVEN TO THE SOVEREIGNS BY THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR —THE SOVEREIGNS 
VISITING THE FLOWER GALLERY. 
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. HIRAM POWERS, SCULPTOR. 


ble, hand-mirror, and footstool; in two others are a 
couch and a couple of chairs; and in the recess which 
faces the balcony a harp, chair, small bureau, and 
writing-desk, on the lid of which is a Cupid with ban- 
daged eyes, scattering a tribe of curious girls. The ta- 
ble of the harp is covered with cameo paintings, repre- 
senting a mother teaching her children the rules oi 
harmony, lovers intoxicated with music, and groups 01 
children playing on various instruments. 


The Entrance to the Model Farm at the 
Great Exposition. 


In the park of the great Exposition are various agri- 
cultural establishments, the most important ot which 
is the reproduction of a farm in the departiwent of 
Seine and Marne, an illustration of the entrance to 
which we give in this week’s issue. 


Steel Boat for the Expedition in Search 
of Dr. Livingstone. , 

The steel cutter to be used by Mr. E. D. Young and 
the exploring party about to be dispatched to the in- 
terior of Africa for searching along the shores of Lake 
Nyassa and the adjacent rivers for traces of Dr. Livings- 
tone, has been completed, in the factory at Chatham, 
in readiness for shipment on board the mail- 
steamer, which also takes out the exploring party. The 
designs for the boat were furnished by Mr. E. J. Reed, 
the Chief Constructor of the Navy. Its length is 30 ft.; 
and its breadth, from gunwale to gunwale, 8 ft.; the 
weight being rather more than one ton. The plan oi 
construction adopted by Mr. Reed will enable the boat 
to be taken to pieces in a very short time and packed 
for conveyance across the country by the negroes who 
will be engaged for that purpose. The principal ad- 
vantage obtained by constructing the boat of steel plates 
is in its possessing a maximum amount of strength with 
8 minimum of weight; while the steel plates, which are 
1-14th of an inch in thickness, are so exceedingly duc- 
tile that they may be bent almost to any shape without 
fear of injury. Mr. Young, one of the warrant officers 
atiached to the Royal yacht, who formerly spent a con- 


siderable time with Dr. Livingstone in his African ex-' 


plorations, will have charge of the expedition. Mr. 
Henry Faulkner, and two experienced men, one a me 
chanic, the other a seaman, who have been in Africa 
before, will complete the party of Europeans. It was 
stated by Sir Roderick Murchison, at the last meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, that upon their ar- 
rival at the Cape a cruiser would take them to the 
Luabo mouth of the Zambesi, where the boat would be 
put together, and the party, having engaged a crew ot 
negroes, would be left to pursue their adventurous er- 
rand by the Zambesi, the Shiré, and the Lake Nyassa. 
On account of the heavy seas prevailing on the western 
or leeward side of the lake, the expedition would keep 
close to the eastward shore, hitherto unexplored, and 
it was expected it would reach Kampunda, at the northb- 
ern extremity, by the end of September, and there 
sscertain whether the great traveler had perished, as 
reported, or passed forward in safety to Cazembe and 
Tanganyika. 


The Empress Receiving the Emperor of 
Russia at the Tuileries, Paris. 


Our illustration represents the Empress, at the foot 
of the grand staircase of the Tuileries, receiving the 
Emperor of Russia as her guest. The moment must 
have been a proud one in the life of the formerlysome 
what adventurous countess, who now, by the fortune oi 
marriage, is placed at the head of the French court, and 
has real Emperors and Kings as her guests, instead oi 
the doubtful counts, adventurers and artists, who filled 
her receptions not many years ago. 


Inauguration of the Bando Palace by the 
Bey of Tunis, Paris. 


This palace is the one built by the Bey of Tunis, in 


the grounds surrounding the Great Exposition Building 





in Paris. It was built from designs made by Mr. Alfred 
Chapen, and reproduces the style of Moorish architee- 
ture common in Algiers, The decorations are copied 
















































































HIRAM POWERS’ STATUE OF ‘‘ CALIFORNIA.” 


from some of the best specimens extant, and the build- 
ing itselfis one of the chief attractions of the Park of 
the Exposition. 
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THE STATUE OF “VICTORY,” PRESENTED BY DR. J. ©. AYER TO THE CITY OF LOWELL, MASS,, 
DEDICATED JULY 4TH, 1867.—rROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SANBORN OF LOWELL 


The Model Farm at the Great Exposi- 
tion—FPhe Fowl House—The Guinea- 
Pig Cage—The Sheep House. 


The illugration represents the fowl-house, the cage 
for breeding guinea-pigs, and the sheep-house, in the 
model farm at the great Exposition. This farm is not 
one of the least attractions in even the endless series 
of splendors at the great Exposition, as is shown by 
the numerous persons who visit it every day. 


Attempt to Shoot the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, in the Kois de Boulogne, 
Paris. 

Our illustration represents the attempt recently to 
shoot the Emperor of Russia in Paris, The assassina- 
tion was attempted by a Pole, residing in Paris, but was 
unsuccessful. It appears that the pistol used for the 
occasion was a very cheap one and burst in the firing 
of the second barrel, wounding his hand badly. The 
ball from the first discharge struck the head of the 
horse ridden by one of the guard, and the blood from 
the wound was sprinkled over Alexander aud Napoleon, 
who were riding together in an open carriage. Some 
doubts have been cast upon the whole matter, but it 
seems to be the truth that the attempt was really made 
and was not a preconcerted thing, for the purpose of 
exciting interest. As it resulted, no one was hurt, but 
the occasion was seized, by many of the sycophants ot 
royalty, to intrude themselves into public notice, Such 
an attempt upon the part of some of the Americans in 
Paris was fortunately nipped in the bud vy the good 
sense of the Czar, who referred the whole matter to the 
Russian Minister. 


Episode of the Bali given to the Sover- 
eigns by the Russian Ambassador. 


This illustration represents the Sovereigns, during the 
bali given in their honor by the Russian Ambassador, 
visiting the gallery of flowers consiructed in the garden 
as one of the decorations. ‘he visit of the Sovereigns 
to Paris during the Great Exhibition, has been made 
the occasion for a series of most expensive and brilliant 
entertainments, of which this by the Russian Ambas- 
sador was one of the most splendid. 





POWERS’S STATUE OF CALIFORNIA, 


‘Tuts is one of Powers’s latest and least 
known works. It is symbolical of California—a tali 
and graceful female figure, supported on one side by 
crystals of quartz, in which the gold is found, and 
holding in one hand, in front, a divining rod. She 
holds her other hand behind her back, and im it a 
cluster of thorns. More than one eager and enthusias- 
tic adventurer, tempted to her embrace, has found and 
felt the hidden thorns. The original statue is in pos- 
session of Mr. W. B. Astor, of this city; the copy is 
destined tor San Francisco, 








Dedication of the Statue of Victory, in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


Ovr illustration represents the statue of 
“Victory,” the gift to the City of Lowell, Mass., of Dr. 
Ayer. The ceremony of inauguration took piace upon 
the Fourth of July, and was made the subject of a pub- 
lic celebration, in which the whole town took part. 
There was a procession, which on its march paid its 
respects to the devor, at his private mansion; a regatta, 
and at two o’clock the Mayor of the city delivered an 
address, and Dr. Ayer, in a few simple and modest 
words, acknowledged his gratefulness for the interest 
the public had tiken in his efforts to please them. A 
poem was then recited by the author, R. B, Caverly 
Ksq., and in the evening a fine display of fireworks 
closed the day’s entertainment. The example set by 
Dr. Ayer in this presentation is one that could well be 
followed more extensively by our wealthy men. The 
refining influence of fine statuary in public places is 
well known from history, and though almost unknown 
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in this country, will need only to be tested in order to 
become a national article of faith and practice. The 
statue is of bronze, and is erected to 
those who fellin our recent war. The monument 
the background is raised to the memory of 

men of Lowell, who fell in Baltimore in the early days 
ot the struggle. 


| 





PHANTASMA! 


“Ah! woe is me! we may slay the body, if we have 
the power, but we may never baffle the ghost /’" 


So PALE to what you were! 
Ah! lady, ’tis sad to see 
When you neither speak nor stir, 
Only fix your eyes on me! 
And with such a hopeless, terrified air, 
That I would not meet them for long, I swear! 


You have danced and sung your fill, 
And have tried in vain I know 
This horrible thing to kill 
Which follows where’er you go— 
Which follows and mocks as you shuddering pray 
Kind heaven to drive that ghost away. 


Lady, you must dance more, 
You must laugh till your voice breaks down, 
If you’d banish from out your door 
The vision of that dead clown! 
Such shadows are sturdy, and fail to care 
For the well-rouged cheeks, and the perfumed 
hair! 


Poor little flying feet! 
Are they not tired—not yet? 
Eyes that have grown more sweet 
From the sorrow they’d fain forget! 
Voice that is growing more tired, more strange— 
Ah, well, women’s voices are apt to change | 


Lady, your brain’s growing wild, 
You will faint—you must rouse and move! 
Look at the eyes of your child, 
Gazing in yours for love! 
(Don’t let her know, pretty fair-haired pet, 
That you have another child dearer yet !) 


Ab! the gaslight pales and faints! 
Stir—if you would not die / 
Away with your jewels and paints— 
There’s a man—look—standing by 
Who knew your face when the roses were on it! 
It is sadly changed since the phantom won it! 


Give me your hand—pass here— 
You can baffle him so, I think ; 
What! is there aught to fear 
In the goiden cup you drink? 
** So like—so like!” I can hear you breathe— 
**J marvel how he can let me live!” 


So your eyes are weeping now! 
Pshaw! lady—he will not slay you, 
Thongh you did make false your vow ; 
Speak to him—he will obey you ; 
Tell him to go, nor haunt you more! | 
Look—the poor pale ghost passes out through’ 
the door! 


What! stay with you awhile? 
Will the gray dawn bring him near, 
With his sad unearthly smile 
That you thought in life so dear ? 
Day will be here; your child will awake ; 
Wel!, I will stay for that poor ghost’s sake! 


I fancy that even Death, 
With his thousand torturous pains, 
Would be better than his cold breath, 
And the sight of that man’s remains! 
Lady, what mockings of devils are worse, 
Than a child whose father had taught it a curse ? 


To-mortow the guests will come— 
And the lamps will be all ablaze— 
Gay laughter will drown the hum 
Of the voices of olden days! 
But, lady, I would not wish your life 
In the dawn—when the phantom calls his wife ! 
* * * * . s 


How the guests of fashion will stare 
At this strange unnatural tale, 
Of a woman with auburn hair; 
And a child whose face is pale— 
Waiting and waiting, with eyes that weep, 
For her mother to waken from Death’s long sleep! 


“Fable or Truth ?” 


In all ages posterity has delighted to throw a 
degree of uncertainty about the fate of many of 
its heroes; to mix up the probable and improbable 








in such a way that it is oftentimes exceedingly 
_ difficult to separate the true from the false—to be 
. able to tell where truth commences or ends, and 
. where fiction steps in. To this day, in many 


parts of Britain, King Arthur is believed to be 
stil! in existence, and that he will some day or 
other reappear again. So, too, in France, with 


_ regard to the eventual reappearance of Napoleon, 


and in Russia, of Alexander from his retirement 
at Taganrog. Harold, it is said, reappeared 
after the battle of Hastings, and we still wonder 
over the inexplicable mystery of the ‘‘ Man in the 
Iron Mask.” it may be the world does not like to 
let those it has joved or honored disappear for 
good and for ever from its gaze. It would still 
fondly strive te retain a hold on them. 

The events I am about to narrate were told me 
nine years ago. I had been traveling for a sum- 
mer in the Far West, and staid for a couple of 
nights at Hiramopolis. An old gray-haired man 
related to me the following tale as perfectly true: 
and having happened there. Its truth or falsity 
J leave my readers to decide as it best suits them, 

A French officer, who had served with distinc- 
tion in the wars of Napoleon, found himself and 


pis sword growing equally rusty in land where 


—_ 


golden epaulets and a silver scabbard were mo: 
valued than the bold heart or steel blade. Year 


chaplain that it was strongly recommended to 
convert certain implements of warfare into 
plowshares; and he determined to follow the 
advice; but, as he had no land on 

exercise his agricultural skill, even after the 
transformation had been effected, ho resolved to 
leave France to the most pious and gluttonous 
of kings, and betake to a country where 
a stout arm and firm resdl¥e might- keep him, at 
all events, from poverty atid:¢ontempt, So Major 
Grasigny, of the second battalion of the Imperial 
Guard, collected the small remainder of his 
wealth, shook off the dréams'of fresh campaigns; 
left off his military strat; studied “ Books of the 
Farm” and “The san’s Guide,” and em- 
barked at Havre to settle in the backwoods here 
in America, 

The journey from New York to the Pacific is 
now a matter of everyday occurrence ; it is so 
common, indeed, and ev has heard so 
much about it, that all the stopping- are 
almost as Weil-known as the way to church. Un- 
fortunately the major was not a great geographer, 
and knew nothing of natural history, so he added 
nothing to our useful informatién. He climbed an 
infinite variety of mountains ; was nearly drowned 
half a dozen times in crossing nameless rivers ; 
was, of course, swamped three or four times in 
canoes ; narrowly escaped twicé from a prairie on 
fire ; encountered with Indians ; fought buffaloes ; 
and, in short, went through all the experiences of 
an emigrant in search of a home. Faintly and 
wearily, the way-worn traveler saw the end of his 
journey approaching at last ; and also of his pos- 
sessions. A few dollars were all that remained to 
him when he arrived at the district in which he 
proposed to set up his staff. This was at the 
township of Squash-bash, béilutifully situated on 
the bank of the River of Salt. The Salt River, as 
it is named by the settlers, was at that time 
almost the utmost limit of what is called civiliza- 
tion; the said ; consisting in a superior 
of>rifle-shooting an‘ large importa. 
tions of whisky. The major walked on in advance 
of the humble vehicle which conveyed his goods, 
and rejoiced to find himself once more restored to 
the bosom of a Christian society; for in the 
course of his walk he came upon the body of an 
Indian recently shot, and nearly stumbled over 
the person of a gentleman from Kentucky who 
lay across the pathway intensely drunk. En- 
couraged by these sights, he hurried forward ; 
and on emerging from the forest, the settlement 
of Squash-bash met his eyes. In more senses 
than one it was the settlement of his hopes. He 
didn’t know the richness of that virgin soil, the 
advantages of that glorious river, the healthful 
alternations of that delicious climate, from the 
black-hole of Calcutta to the top of Caucasus. 
He saw nothing but what positively met his eyes. 
A primrose to him was nothing but a primrose, 
whether it grew by a river’s brim, or hung from a 
dandy’s button-hole. It was a dull, dead, uniform 
plain, overgrown with coarse reeds, and traversed 
by a vulgar, sullen-looking stream, which recalled 
to him neither the luxuriance of the Rhine nor 
the glories of the Danube, There was no sign of 
human habitation wherever he turned his eyes, 
It was not Jong, however, before he discovered 
that he was not monarch of ali he surveyed ; for 
he had not sat down many minutes to rest him- 
self en the trunk of a fallen tree when he heard 
the whirr of a bullet close at his ear and the 
sharp crack of a rifle at no great distance. A 
thin wreath of smoke revedled the spot whence 
the assault proceeded ; and jumping to his feet, 
the major ferociously placed his right hand on his 
left-hand pocket, as if in expectation of feeling 
the hilt of a sword, and advanced rapidly to 
where his enemy had taken up his position, The 
rifle still pointed toward the inoffensive stranger, 
and was held by a gentleman with a remarkably 
long nose and small eyes, and a thin, lanky figure 
enveloped in a suit of loose, flowing nankeen, and 
surmounted by a sombrero of enormous breadth. 
At his belt, also, he wore a brace of double- 
barreled pistols, and a couple of thick-handled 
aly ban eS he of peace, and had 

er’ nm employed as a missionary among 
the native tribes, 

‘* Til larn yer to dimolish my household furniture, 
you Hivite and Perizzite,” he said. “Do you 
think Hiramopolis is a captured city, that you 
kick about my tables and chairs in that owda- 
cious manner ?” 

The major knew very little English ; in fact, his 
knowledge of that language was limited to the 
short prayer or adjuration with which English- 
men, from an excess of religious enthusiasm, 
are in the habit of interlarding even their secular 
conversation. He therefore gave utterance to it 
as a sort of shibboleth, which was to show he was 
no hostile intruder into the land, But Hiram 
Blotts, for such was the name of the worthy 
magistrate, wat not entirely satisfied by the ad- 
dress, but continued his objurgation : 

* You swearing Canaanite, I’ve a good mind to 
fine yer a dollar for that ’ere oath launched at an 
officer of the States in the execution of his duty. 
Why did yer sit down on my ‘hogany table, you 
insolent French Jebusite with the dirty beard? 
Get out of Hiramopolis, or I'll send you to jail 
for three months as a rogue and vagabond.” 

And as he spoke he pointed in a threatening 
manner to a little rise of the ground about a hun- 
dred yards to his left, as if to oall the major’s 
attention to the city prison, which figured in that 
position on the plan of the future town. There 
was something in the tone of Hiram’s voice which 
jarred on the Frenchman’s feelings, and he was 
on the eve of taking his chance of the markman- 
ship of his opponent and coming to close quarters, 
when # person who had hitherto been lying in the 








reeds at Hiram’s feet, to a'| appearance sound 
asicep, lifted bis head and asked, in a tone of sur- 
prise, what the row was? 

“Drop it, Abinoam,” said Mr, Blotts, “and let 
me settle the besieger. He’s been and took pos- 
session of all my movables, sofas, chairs and 
tables, as if he had bought them out of a ’polster- 
er’s shop.” 

Abinoam, in a sort of French, unknown either at 
Paris or Stratford-le-Bow, explained the cause of 
his friend’s indignation; and the major was sur- 
prised to learn that, in sitting down on the fallen 
tree, he was supposed to have attempted to infeft 
himself in all the articles which the etor 
had intended to manufacture out of it. an 
eye of prevision, that saw many weeks into 
futurity, Hiram beheld on his lot, which he had 
modestly named Hiramopolis, all ‘the glories yet 
to be—the town-hall, the jail, the market, and a 
rich and flourishing population owning him as 
their founder and exemplar. Mahogany tables, 
rosewood chairs, and oak-posted were 
all present to Hiram’s fertile in the 
trunk and branches of the gigantic elm tree on 
which the major had taken a short repose. But 
the sound of his own language, even in the per- 
verted pronunciation of Abinoam, repaid him for 
all his tatigue and danger. 

““Where did you learn French?” he inquired. 
‘Is there any one near here who understands 
it?” 

Abinoam nodded his head, and pointed down 
the river. 

‘*T’ve helped the Pasher of Egypt with his crops 
of maize, and Jarned his lingo by hearing of him 
talk,” 

The major was greatly disappointed. He 
thought Abinoam was trying his tricks upon 
travelers by referring him to the Pasha of Egypt, 
and looked for information to the justice of the 
peace, who still played doubtfully with the cock 
ef his rifle. 

‘* We calls his location Egypt ’cause of the flesh- 
pots ; and he’s such a tarnation grand old file we 
always names him the Pasher.” 

‘But he’s a Frenchman for all that, and the 
kindest and justest old gentleman as ever I see,” 
added Abinoam., 

‘* Then at last Ihave founda friend!” exclaimed 
the major. ‘Lead me to where he lives.” 

“*He scarcely lives nowhere,” said Abinoam ; 
‘for he’s a dying.” 

“Tf I had known you had been a friend of his’n 
I wouldn’t have given you this here reception,” 
said the potentate of Hiramopolis, dropping the 
cock of his gun; “‘for there ain’t a braver ora 
truer soul, no part of this world nor any other, 
than the good old pasher, and no mistake.” 

‘Ts it far from this place?” inquired the major. 

And after Abinoam had conveyed the import ot 
the inquiry to his companion, that individual 
shaded his eyes and began tolook very attentively 
into the sky, at an angle of about sixty degrees ; 
and having at last obtained a view of the imagin- 
ary church clock, which was to form the central 
ornament of his future capital, he said: 

“I guess you'll get there afore six oclock on 
them ’ere legs as you trust your body on. I could 
walk there in two hours, and "Binoam shall show 
you the way.” 

**A countryman,” thought Major Grasigny, “in 
this wilderness, and to find him dying! At all 
events, I will cheer his last hours with the sound 
of the old familiar tongue. A French voice, even 
ina tone of unkindness, would be music to my 
ears,” 

The way was not quite so long as Hiram had 
prognosticated, or perhaps the major’s legs were 
not so inefficient ; fer just as the sun rested his 
broad disk on the top of the enormous forest on 
the western bank of the river, Abinoam pointed 
to a low thatched cottage, made of rough, un- 
barked trees, and intimated that that was the 
palace inhabited by the Egyptian Pasher. 

“Go along,” he said, ‘‘and lift the latch. He 
don’t like many folks at a time, so I won't go in to 
introduce yer. I must be off to old Hiram, to help 
lay the foundation-stone of the town-hall, or he 
swears he won’t give me a lease of the principal 
hotel in the city, the Hiram Arms.” 

Tho major bestowed a gratuity on the expectant 
landlord, and gave him instructions for the be- 
stowal of his luggage when it arrived, and, oocu- 
pied with many thoughts and anticipations, he 

toward the hut. It was surrounded 
with more signs of civilization than he had yet 
encountered in the backwoods. There were large 
tracts of pasture and corn land, partitioned into 
fields ; a farm-yard, well filied with stacks, gave 
evidence of the fertility of the soil; whi'e long 
lines of stables and cattle-sheds gave further 
proof of agricultural wealth. The major walked 
quictly up tothe door of the cottage. A low knock 
received no answer, and he at last lifted the latch 
and stood upon the smooth clay floor. 

“ Sang de San Genuaro !” a voice exclaimed 
from a corner of the room, “I hear a soldier’s 
step! Who goes there ?” 

The voice proceeded from a low truckle-bed 
without curtains, almost hidden from view by the 
depth of the recess it occupied. 

“ A friend,” answered Grasigny, in the language 
in which he had been addressed, advancing to- 
ward the bed and gazing compassionately on the 
wasted features of his evidently dying host. 

“This is too much happiness,” exclaimed the 
latter, in a feeble voice, “I never expected to 
hear the dear old sounds again, You are a 
soldier ?” ' 

“I was a soldier,” replied the major, “when 
swords and courage were of more value than rib- 
bons and genealogical trees,” 

‘* Where have you served?” again inquired the 
sick man. , 

“Everywhere—Italy, Egypt, Germany, Rus- 
sia———” 


“ And I—and I! what arm?” 

‘The Old Guard—our last fight was Waterloo,” 

“Give me your hand; I was at all—except the 
last. Oh! would I had had the fortune to have 





charged on that day, the event might have been 
different! Who knows? You remember the Py- 
ramids ?” 

“ Ay, I was wounded by a Mameluke spear. I 
was in Desaix’s division, and a sharp fight we 
had of it,” 

You were pushed by the cavalry on all the 
sides of the square. I saw your need——” 

“We owed our victory to the gallant Murat. 
Never shall I forget the noble charge that drove 
the enemy into the Nile. I see the white plume 
yet in the tempest of dust and smoke ever fore- 
most, ever unsullied—then his war-cry sounded 
louder and more inspiring than a trumpet; and his 
generosity was equal to his valor. There has 
been no such Frenchman as the King of Naples 
since the days of Bayard.” 

“You recall many things to my recollection 
which in this hour were perhaps better forgotten,” 
said the dying man, witha sigh. ‘‘ Do you intend 
to return to Europe ?” 

Never!” replied the major. ‘The old coun- 
tries have no use for a man like me.” 

“The time will come,” said the other, after a 
pause. ‘The eagle will have another flight, and 
you may live to see the spreading of his wings. 
When that moment comes, all the true sons 
of France must be found at their posts. You will 
press once more the soil of our noble land; you 
will bear from me a message ; you will say that, 
living or dying, there was but one thought in my 
heart—will you do this? Promise it to a brother- 
soldier and a dying man ?” 

A closer grasp of the hand he held was the 
major’s reply ; and, gratified by his consent, the 
invalid closed his eyes and in a few moments was 

The company of his countryman had a 
wonderful effect in renewing the old man’s 
strength. Day after day passed on in the midst of 
recollections of their past campaigns ; a friendship 
such as only exiles in a foreign land can know 
sprang up between them. 

Pierre Laverdy could not bear Grasigny to be 
absent a moment from the side of his bed. He 
called in the services of our friend Hiram Blotts, 
and made a will in favor of the major, leaving him 
all the property he possessed, All legal formali- 
ties were gone through, and Pierre seemed con- 
tented to die, now that a countryman and old fel- 
low-soldier was to succeed to his effects, 

Grasigny was grateful, as befitted a person who 
derived so much benefit from the affection of his 
friend ; and a hundred times a day he repeated 
the promise he had given, to be his benefactor’s 
messenger to his relatives in France, find to con- 
vey to them the memorials of their friend’s re- 
collection. This repeated promise appeared to 
give increased satisfaction, when the salutary in 
fluence of Grasigny’s presence lost its effect, and 
the disease under which he suffered made alarm- 
ing progress. He felt at last that a few hours 
would bring his course to a close, and one night 
when a single candle was dimly illuminating the 
little chamber, he had himself propped up upon 
his pillow, and with his hand pressed in the 
major’a, thus began : 

“*T have not told you, my dear Grasigny, who I 
reallyam. Pierre Laverdy is an assumed name ; 
but, though a vow of silence on that subject seals 
my lips, you will learn my history when you go 
\baek to Europe. That you have seen me will not 
even be believed; but be bold and confident. 
There are still hearts in France that will feel that 
my words are truc. To them only you will com- 
municate what now I tell you: Say to them, that 
for fifteen years after they had mourned me as 
‘the tenant of a crimson grave, I was alive; but 
hindered, by reasons which it was impossible to 
overcome, from making my existence known. The 
first whisper of my name would have been death 
to my benefactor. And thus it was. I was con- 
demned by a pretended court-martial to die the 
death ofa traitor. J, a traitor, whose whole sou] 
was bent on the salvation of my country! I, whose 
heart beat for nothing but honor! But, enough 
—you will understand my thoughts. 

“When the sentence was given, I stood erect 
and fearless—a curl of scorn on my lip, a glance 
of contempt in my eye. The deed was to take 
place at night, in an old hall of justice, near the 
scene of my capture. My companions were taken 
from my side—I was powerless and alone. A 
groan rose from one end of the table at which the 
court was sitting ; { looked to the place it came 
from, but I saw nothing but a gray head, covered 
with two trembling hands, through the closed 
fingers of which tears fell fast, I was marched 
away, and lodged in a dungeon underground. I 
had but two hours to prepare for death. I knew 
not how long I had been immured, when the door 
of the prison opened, and a single figure stepped 
upon the floor. It was a man wrapped in a mili- 
tary cloak. There was no time for any intro- 
ductory remarks; he placed one knee upon the 
ground, and pressed his lips upon my hand. ‘I 
served under you in Russia; you saved my life at 
Smolensko ; I will save yours now, or die along 
with you.’ Iasked his name. He was a soldier 
of the Third Division—had distinguished himself 
in every battle. I knew him well, He drew from 
his breast the cross of the Legion of Honor, kissed 
it in sign of his fidelity, and restored it to ita 
hiding-place. ‘I am officer of the guard,’ he said. 
‘When you hear the muskets of your execution- 
ers, fall on your face, and lie motionless. Here is 
my cloak, in which to envelop your head and per- 
son when you fall. Leave the rest tome.’ ~ 

“ Again he knelt and kissed my hand and left 
me. A muffled bell reached my prison ; the door 
was thrown wide, a file of soldiers formed to be 
my escort, and we marched throngli dark and 
winding passages, ascended stairs, and found our- 
selves in s large hall lighted by a solitary lamp, 
and drawn up oppesite me stood the firing party 
in solemn silence, I looked at them to discover, 
if possible, some sign of recognition; but the 
darkness was too great to enable me to discover a 
single feature. I heard their hearts beat in the 
midat of the voiceless calm. A legal officer at last 
began to read the sentence of the court, i was 
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conducted to within a few feet of the further wall; 
the person who led me to the place gave my arm 
& grasp at parting. I stood up, opened my cloak 
once, to show my star and cross, then drew itclose 
over my chest and expected my fate. They fired ; 
I fell, and lay motionless on the floor. Strange 
thoughts were in my heart at that moment. Was 
I wounde<? Were the confused ideas that strug- 
gled within me the last beatings of life? I lay 
perhaps insensible, for my recollection of what 
passed is faint and dreamlike. The firing party 
was marched round me thrice. The officer lifted 
the fold of the cloak from off my face. ‘A brave 
man has died,’ he said, and replaced the covering. 
They left the hall, marching in slow time, and I 
felt I was alone. 

‘** Rise |’ I heard a voice say at my ear ; ‘tho bul- 
lets of the twelve muskets were drawn—you are 
unhurt ; a cuirassier of the guards died last night; 
his body is perforated with balls ; he will be buried 
within half an hour in the grave prepared for you. 
Retire from Europe, or my life is the forfeit ; 
breathe not of your escape. Here is a bundle, 
where you will find a disguise—your jewels will 
provide for your passage. Let a poor brother- 
soldier clasp your hand. Farewell!’ 

‘*He hurried me out. I availed myself of the 
clothes he had brought me, exchanged some 
jewels for 4 considerable sum of money, and with- 
out any difficulty or misadventure, came over to 
the land of freedom. And now I am about to die. 
Lift me higher, for though we are alone, I will 
only tell you the rest in whispers—put your ear to 
my lips. WhenI am dead,” he continued, ‘‘ you 
will find in that wardrobe in the lower drawer, a 
wooden case. Takeit, but do not open it till it 
reaches its destination. Carry it to Europe ; wait 
till the good time comes—come it will, though 
slowly. Then when it will no longer be counted a 
disgrace to have fought for France, then, I tell 
you, take the sacred pledge I putinto your charge 
and give it to—nearer—nearer—that you may hear 
the name.” 

The major stooped his head to the very mouth 
of the dying man, and waited anxiously for his 
last instructions, but no voice came, no breath 
moved upon his cheek. The heart of Pierre 
Laverdy had ceased to beat, and Grasigny sat be- 
side a corpse. Long he sat, musing and silent. 
At last he threw open the shutters of the little 
casement at the side of the bed, and the moonlight 
poured into the room. It fell upon the features 
of the dead, which now, for the first time, were 
fully revealed to the observer's gaze; hitherto the 
darkness of the corner in which he lay had con- 
cealed them. The white beams fell upon a noble 
brow, and even the wasting of the cheeks and the 
rigidity of the lips could not hide the majestic 
lineaments and heroic expression which must 
have characterized his countenance in health. 
Memories seemed to rise to the major from the 
past, like fragments of wreck from the depths of 
the sea. He touched the motionless hands with 
more respect as he crossed them upon the breast. 
A sacred something had filled him with reverence 
when first he had heard the tones of the voice, 
and now, when he lay before him in that wild soli- 
tude, so far from ‘France, so unknown to all the 
world, he felt that he had only renewed an ac- 
quaintance with the poble spirit whom he had 
admired and followed solong. Doubt took pos- 
session of him from time to time, tilla glance at 
the grand features and sublime repose of, the de- 
parted restored his belief. 

In a deep dell near the river, under a clump of 
wild magnolias, the body was committed to its 
rest, and Grasigny devoted himself to the fulfil'- 
ment of his benefactor’s command. 





In the year 1848 there was a grand reviewin the 
Champ de Mars, in Paris. A glittering escort ac- 
companied the Chief of the State, who was stil] 
the unperjured governor of a free and gallant peo- 
ple. Near his side rode an officer without any 
decorations, to whom, however, more respect was 
paid than his military rank required. His name 
was shouted out with expressions of admiration 
as he rode along the Boulevards, gracefully rein- 
ing in the fiery Arab he rode, and bowing gra- 
ciously on either hand. A gray-haired man who 
stood at a corner where he could see the whole 
procession close at hand, as he approached, ex- 
amined him minutely. There was something in 
his air that struck him. There was a high and 
noble brow, firm, manly lips, and eyes that told 
of the proud spirit within. There was a military 
look in the gray-haired man which commanded 
attention ; a cross of the Legion of Honor was on 
his breast. 

““Monseigneur,” he said, as the cavalcade 
passed, *‘I desire a word with you.” 

The fiery Arab was checked in a moment, and 
the rider stooped to his saddle-bow. 

“My name is Grasigny, major, second battalion, 
Old Guard.” 

The horseman touched his hat and smiled. 

‘May 1 call on you to-night at six? I think I 
have a communication to make to you with which 
you will be pleased.” 

“To see a soldier of the Old Guard will please 
me at all times,” said the courteous cavalier, and 
galloped off. 

Grasigny was true to his appointment. The offi- 
cer received him graciously, With chisel and 
hammer the major undid the lid of the wooden 
case, lifted from it a sword, carefully enveloped 
in a brilliant sash, held it to the light, and read a 
few words inseribed upon the gold plate of the 
handle. 

‘* Monseigneur, my suspicions are confirmed,” 
he said, and handed the sword to the officer, who 
started on seeing the inscription, and then cov- 
ered the blade with kisses, alternating with tears. 
The words of the inscription were these : 


NAPOLEON TO JOACHIM MURAT, 
Austerlitz, 
De 2d December, 1805. 





MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE HAS 
RETUNED HOME, THE HOUSE (OF COURSE) ‘‘ NOT 
FIT TO BE SEEN.” MR. CAUDLE, IN SELF-DEFENSE, 
TAKES A BOOK. 


‘* AvrER all, Caudle, it is something to get into 
one’s own bed again. I shall sleep to-night. 
What! Yow’reglad of it? That’s like your sneer- 
ing ; I know what you mean. Ofcourse; I never 
ean think of making myself comfortable, but you 
wound my feelings. If you cared for your own 
bed like any other man, you’d not have staid out 
till this hour. Don’t say that I drove you out of 
the house as soon as we came in it. 1 only just 
spoke about the dirt and the dust—but the fact is, 
you'd be happy in a pig-sty! I thought I could 
have trusted that Mrs. Closepeg with untold gold ; 
and did you only see the hearth-rug? When we 
left home there was a tiger in it: I should like to 
know who could make the tiger out, now? Oh, 
it’s very well for you to swear at the tiger, but 
swearing won’t revive the rug again. Else you 
might swear. 

**You could go out and make yourself comfort- 
able at your club. Yon little know how many 
windows are broken. How many do you think? 
No: I sha’n’t tell you to-morrow—you shall know 
now. I’msure. Talking about getting health at 
Margate ; allmy health went away directly I went 
into the kitchen. There’s dear mother’s china 
bowl cracked in two places. I could have sat 
down and cried when I saw it : a bowl I can recol- 
lect when I was achild. Eh? Ishould have lock- 
edit up then? Yes; that’s your feeling for any- 
thing of mine. I only wish it had been your 
punch-bowl ; but, thank goodness! I think that’s 
chipped. 

** Well, you haven’t answered about the windows 
—you can’t guess how many? Yow don't care? 
Well, if nobody caught cold but you, it would be 
little matter. Six windows clean out, and three 
cracked! You can’t help it? I should like to 
know where the money’s to come from to mend 
’em! They sha’n’t be mended, that’s all. Then 
you'll see how respectable the house will look. 
But I know very well what you think. Yes ; you’re 
glad of it. You think that this will keep me at 
home—but I’li never stir out again. Then you 
can go tothe sea-side by yourself; then, perhaps 
you can be happy with Miss Prettyman? Now, 
Caudle, if you knock the pillow with your fist in 
that way, I'll get up. It’s very odd that I can’t 
mention that person’s name, but you begin to 
fight the bolster, and do I know not what. There 
must be something in it, or you wouldn’t kick 
about so. A guilty conscience needs no—but you 
know what I mean. 

“She wasn’t coming to town for a week; and 
then of a sudden she had a letter. I dare say she 
had. And then, as she said, it would be company 
for her to come with us, No doubt. She thought 
I should be ill again, and down in the cabin; but 
with all her art, she does not know the depth of 
me—quite. Not but what I wasill; though, like 
a brute, you wouldn’t see it. 

**What do you say? Good-night, love? Yes: 
you can be very tender, I dare say—like all of 
your sex—to suit your own ends: but I can’t go 
to sleep with my head full of the house. The fen- 
der in the parlor will never come to itself again. 
I haven’t counted the knives yet, but I’ve made 
up my mind that half of ’em are lost. No: I 
don’t always think the worst ; no, and I don’t 
always make myself unhappy before the time; 
but of course that’s my thanks for caring about 
your property. If there arn’t spiders in the cur- 
tains as big as nutmegs, I’m a wicked creature. 
Not a broom has the whole place seen since I’ve 
been away. But as soon as I get up, won’t I rum- 
mage the house out, that’s all. I hadn’t the heart 
to look at my pickles; but for all I left the door 
locked, I’m sure the jars have been moved. Yes; 
you can swear at pickles when you are in bed ; but 
nobody makes more noise about ’em when you 
want ’em. 

*‘Tonly hope they’ve been to the wine-cellar : 
then you may know what my feelings are. That 
poor cat, too—What? You hatecais? Yes, poor 
thing! because she’s my favorite—that’s it. If 
that cat could only speak—What? Jt isn’t neces- 
sary? I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Caudle: 
but if that cat could only speak, she’d tell me how 
she’s been cheated. Poor thing! I know where 
the money’s gone to that I left for her milk—I 
know. Why, what have you got there, Mr. Caudle ? 
A book? What! Jf you arnt allowed to sleep, 
yowllread? Well, now it is come to something! 
If that isn’t insulting a wife to bring a book to 
bed, I don’t know what wedlock is, But you 
sha’n’t read, Caudle ; no you sha’n’t; not while 
I’ve strength to get up and put out a candle, 

*¢ And that’s like your feelings! You can think 
a great deal of trumpery books; yes, you can’t 
think too much of the stuff that’s put into print; 
but for what’s real and true about you, why you’ve 
the heart of a stone, I should like to know what 
that book’s about? What? Milion’s Paradise 
Lost? Ithought some rubbish of the sort—some- 
thing to insult me. A nice book, I think, to read 
in bed; anda bee A respectable person he was who 
wrote it. Whatdo I know Hf im? Much more 
than you think. A pretty fellow, indeed, with his 
six wives. What? He hadn't six—he'd only three ? 
That's nothing to do with it ; but of course you'll 
take his part. Poor women! A nice time they 
had with him, I dare say! And I’ve no doubt, 
Mr. Caudle, you’d like to follow Mr. Milton’s ex- 
ample : else you wouldn’t read the stuff he wrote. 
But you don’t use me as he treated the poor souls 
who married him. Poets,indeed! I'd make a law 
ageinst any of ‘em having wives except upon 
paper s for a help the poor creatures tied 

hem! Like innocent moths lured by a candle! 
Talking of candles, you don’t know that the lamp 
in the passage ." t to bits! I say you don’t— 
do you hear me, Mr. Caudle? Won't you answer? 
Do you know where you are? What? In the 
Eden? Are you? Then you'ye no 

business there at this time of night.” 


** And gayi 





this,” writes Caudle, “‘ she scram- 








bled from the bed, and put out the light,” 





PICTORIAL 


Tue drift of this saying is that 
peeme should not put too much faith 
mn an apparently tranquil state of 
affairs, whether public or private. The 
calm that succeeds the storm is usually 
a very still and hushed one. When 
ae look as if sugar would not melt 
their mouths, theft cast about you to 
to see whether they have not been slan- 
dering you, or onecens your pro- 
perty, or laying plans to trip you up in 
some way or another. Boisterous as lit- 
tle Sally Ann usually ie, see how quietly 
she stands there, shouldering the wall: 
but her sweet innocence is accounted 
for by the upset kettle and the damaged 
delf ware on the floor. The world at 
= is but a magnified reflection of 
Ann. Trust it least when its 

ies are blandest. 

At first sight, this proverb would 
seem to imply that a young man in 
search of a wife would do well to select 
as hie partner for life azomms lady born 






PROVERBS, 





the additional “ WHEN CHILDREN STAND QUIET, IT’s 4 SIGN THEY’VE BEEN IN MISCHIEF ” 


, and 

attraction of being what is called a deaf 

mute. Alas! no; such bliss would be too much for 
most constitutions, and it were sheer folly to expect it. 
The teaching of the pag ote is simply this: ia 
sensible woman will deal lightly with the small faults 
of her busband, pretending not to see them; and that 
she will stop her ears to the scandals with which mis- 
chievous gossips delight in creating family dissensions. 
The wise proverbialist, you will observe does not go so 
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“DISCREET WOMEN HAVE NEITHER EYES NOR 


far as to say that a discreet woman should have no nose. 
And yet, in the case of a cigar, it really seems as if— 
8 g ively, of course—she might be far better 
without that appendage than to go curlingit up, because 
a) 5 eam sometimes indulges in a whiff of the ‘‘ mild 
we ” 


** Born to ill-luck ” is what some people certainly are. 
One man will break a leg by falling over a coal-scuttle 
in his ownroom. His next-door neigh- 
bor tumbles out of a window, four 
stories high, and comes off with noth- 
ing worse than a bruise or two. There 
are numbers of persons in the world 
who never can fall on their backs with- 
out fracturing their noses. These are 
the persons to whom misfortunes do 
not come one at a time, but in groups. 
Once we were acquainted with a mer- 
chant, a man of enterprise, and whose 
opportunities ought to hav» led him to 
weaith; but they never did, because 
whenever it rained ill-luck with nim it 
poured, Here is an instance of his ex- 
perience in that way, ag related by him- 
self: A valuaole dog @longing to him went mad, and 
had to beshot. Great was the lamentation of the master 
at his loss: and yet, after all, it was but a light mis- 
fortune—a fall on the back. A few days later, one of 
his valuable oe went mad—bitten by the 
Cog, of course—and the pistol had to be put in requisi- 
tion with that noble animal too. This was addinga 
slight abrasion of the nose to the fall on the back. Next 
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““WHEN YOU RIDE A YOUNG COLT, SEE THAT YOUR SADDLE BE WELL 
. 


GIRT.” 


week news came that one of the merchant’s most valu- 
able ships had foundered at sea. ‘Ah!’ cried he, 
woefully, ‘I never yet fell on my back that I didn’t 
break my nose!’ * 

vw ! a thing that any one of us has done, or is likely 
to do, in the course of a life-time, may be compared to 
riding a wild colt. At the present period, when excite- 
ment and ion are so r‘te, illustration of this may 
readily be . Aman, nowadays, will 
invest his en and capital ina 
pursuit that is al ther new to him— 
say, for ——_ in an attempt to = 
duce diamonds from corn-cobs. e 

roject, like a y colt, may carry 
Bim along smoothly and steadily 
enough for a while, till it shies at | 
something by the wayside, when it ‘ 
suddenly plunges, and pitches him 
over its head, saddle and all, The 
saddle, in this case, may be figurative 
of the money which our speculator put 
into the concern, and the girths to the 
security which he neglected to tighten “A 
up before mounting, 

The man who marries a woman for moncy alone often 
verifies the truth of our proverb; nor is it aliogether 
inapplicable to the case of the heiress herself. We have 
met with more than one instance in which a wife, who 
had brought much wealth to her liege lord, used to keep 
that fact in pickle for him, to be laid on when it suited 
That man may well be said to have lain 


her temper. 
And so of the wealthy 


frequently or a bed of brambles. 





“WHO NEVER CLIMBED NEVER FELL." 
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heiress, It is not always to the man of her heart tha; 
her hand and purse are given. Many are the crosses 
and troubles to which she is condemned by her golden 
dower, which, instead of spreading for her a «bed of 
roses all spangled with dew,” as Moore used to 
sing, too often provides her with one of brambles all 
bristling with thorns. 

In this proverb may be discerned the idea that con- 
tentment with the sphere of lite for 
which one is fittest, is, ps, the 
surest element of hap The 
notorious frog of the fable, who wanted 
to be as as an ox, might have lived 
respected for many years, and died 
lamented, had it not been that his am- 
bition led him to give that famous 
**blow-out,”’ by which he blew himself 
out like a rush-light. 
climbed never fell.”” 
seek fame hath often a high ladder to 
climb before he finds it, and then it 
may be a question whether the game 
is worth the risk. Some there are who 
fall without hurting themselves, and 
not a few who even seem to like it— 
Wall street speculators, for instance; 
but sometimes the climber comes down 
with an impetus that breaks his neck, 
and then his friends, and more espe- 
cially his creditors, think that he might 
have done better had he been content 
to have remained lower down, 


EARS,” Nie 9a sd 

Croczs.—Amongst the great 
number of ingenious improvements that have been 
made in the construction of clocks, and that have at 
length produced the wonderfully accurate timekeepers 
of the present age, there are two which opened succes- 
sively new eras in the history of horology. The first of 

| these was the substitution of the spring for the fall: 

| weight to serve a3 the driving power. This wasa 

| step forward, for it permitted the manufacture of the 





“IF I FALL ON MY BACK, I BREAK MY NOSE.” 


important desideratum, a portable timekee 2 6 
the reign of the weight-moving power this was > 4 
possilility, but with a little ribbon of steel, twisted inio 
a small compass, it was practical and easy, and hence- 
forward timekeepers were made in the form of pocket- 
watches, The probable date of this improvement was 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. The sec- 
ond era dates from the time (about 1582) that Galileo 
observed the swinging chandelier 
of Pisa, and, comparing its oscilla- 
tions with the of his own 
pulse, discovered that it performed 
each swing, whether a large or small 
one, in precisely the same time. Here, 
then, was a timekeeper par excellence, a 
definite motion taking place in a defin- 
ite and invariable od. The pen- 
dulum Dae to the government of 
the movéments of a clock produced a 
timekeeper that approached very nearly 
to perfection. We | very nearly, for 
there still ‘remain & small t 
that experience pointed out. A pen- 
dulam, to maintain at all times an in- 
variable rate of vibration, must always 
remain of an invariable length; but 
since the varying temperature of the 
atmosphere alternately lengthened and 
shortened the pendulum, by the effects 
of expansion and con on the 
materials of which it was od, it 
became necessary so to construct it that while the ex- 
pansion of one part would make it longer, the simul- 
taneous eapention of another part would make it 
shorter, and the two expansions in opposite directions, 
thus a one another, the same length would 
be maintained at all temperatures, the effects of con- 
traction being correctedin the same manner, A number 
of methods have been used, with more or less success, 
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GREAT DOWER IS A BED FULL OF BRAMBLEs.”* 


| for effecting this, but it would be beyand our limits to 
| enter into them here. Suffice it to say that such per- 
fection has now at length been attained in the theory 
and construction of clocks, that they are made to 
| time with such accuracy as not to lose or gain so m 
as a second a day, in spite of any atmospheric changes. 
The great clock at Westminster Palace goea with a rate 
| of under one second a week. To this 
marvelous precision, we must bear in 
mind that a second is little more than 
the 90,000th part of a day. But, asa 
matter of clocks that go thus 
accurately are of the highest 


class of on, and without the 
reach of purses: can 
only be used as the standards by which 
to regulate our clocks and 
watches. 


An old miser, who was notori- 
ous for self-denial, was one day asked 
why he was so thin ? 

“I do not know,” said the miser; 
“T have tried various means for getting 
fatter, but without success.” 

“Have you ever tried victuals?” in- 





quired the friend. 


A FASHIONABLE party should ba 
called a “ daughtercultural show,” 


Sailing of the Yacht John T. Ford, from 
Baltimore for Europe. 

Tue little schooner John T. Ford, Captain 
Gold, took her departure on the afternoon of June 22, 
from Pratt street wharf, foot of Calvert street, Balti- 
more. The little vesselis bound for Paris, on her per- 


ilous voyage scross the Atlantic. There was a large 
number of persons congregated to witness the sailing 


SAILING OF THE MINIATURE 
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THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND HIS SONS ALEXANDER AND VLADIMIR.—SEE PAGE 285, 


of the little craft,and asshe passed down !the harbor, 
in tow of the city tug Baltimore, she was hailed by 
shouts from crowds assembled on the wharves. In 
passing Fell’s Point she was honored with a parting 
salute from the steamship Liberty$Mef the Baltimore 
and Havans line, and the United States steam revenue 
cutter. She was towed about eighteen miles down the 
river, and when left by the tug was making fair head- 
way under sail. Captain Gold is accompanied by Cap- 
tain Riddell, formerly of the Fourth Maryland infantry, 


Mr, John Shaney, of this city, and a cabin boy. It is 
the intention of Captain Gold to take the northern 
route. The party on board are well provided with Her- 
metically sealed provisions, water, &c., and expect to 
make the voyage in about thirty-five days. 

The miniature vessel measures two tons twenty-three 
hundredths, and is built entirely of wood, nothing 
about her appe:taininy to the life-boat principle. The 
captain admits that there is no novelty about her as re- 
gards her build, but he says that he designs to prove to 


WA itr» LS 


the people of Europe that the American sailor is as 
likely to be afloat on a bundle of shiugles as in a 2,000 
ton ship. She is manned by Baltimoreans. The ex- 
ertions of the captain and crew have been most perse- 
vering in building and fitting out this vessel, and fiud- 
ing the contributions of the community inadequate, 
have been assisted by Messrs. John T. Ford and Wm. 
F. Cooke. Captain Gold is the son of the Iste Captain 
James Gold, who first showed the American flag 
on a Baltimore vessel in the harbor of Constantinople, 


SHIP JOHN T. FORD FROM BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 22.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY D. BACHRACH, BALTIMORE, 
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DOUBT. 
BY ELIZABETH MACAY, 


Do I Love you? Can I tell 
That my fancy ne’er will range? 
I'll aay I think I love you well: 
Dare I swear I'll never change ? 


You vow you love me. But I know 

You vowed you did not yesterday ; 
Lights and shadows come and go, 

Men have changed and—women may! 


But, sweetheart, listen: I will see 
How my heart beats when you’re near ; 


And if heart and cheeks agree, 
I will—well! what would you, dear? 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XXXVIII.—OONTINUED. 


“Bur there is plenty of feminine softness in 
that character if doe were re ges with ——_ 
dness. Conwa: em ice 
- ack Clare Van Siever to be your wife. 


But pebeps ros have already. 


Yes ; you.” 
[have not done it yet, certainly, Mrs. Brough- 


* And why should not do it ?” 
“ There we two ox taxes reasons ; but gebete 
mone of great | ore Do you of 
‘hton ?” 


Mrs. 
“Tt of ” said Mrs. es) ina 
A ala ye a tragic poe Set 
thes should weigh for a moment. As far as I am 
bo yon give me more pleasure.” 


ot fiattry, “Conway. 


can you speak in that wicked, 

assure you I do not wish the gentleman 
vati ; test harm in the world. If 
on me, he should betas safe 


take my advice ?” 


i 
: 


t is—oh, who can say how important! 
time, Conway, when I thought you 
heart to Madalina Demolines.” 

because I thought that she was 
ou,” 
was anything in that, Mrs. 


ht that there was. At any rate, she 
know that for certain. She told me so 
that pass. Olara Van Siever is 

different from Madalina. 
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imply a 
+ as much as that 
xpec ht not to 
hope to get off cheaper. this pl 
was going on about Miss Van Siever, he did 
that . Dobbs Broughton was d her v 
fy — 7 t 
so gratifying to a young man’s feelings to sup- 
pose thas canher man’s wife be conceived an 
unfortunate attachment for him! Conway Dal- 
ought not to have been fooled by such a 
woman ; but I fear that he was fooled by her. 
from Mrs. 


As he returned home to-da: . Brough- 
ton’s house to his own lodgings, he rambled out 


for a while into Kensington Gardens, and thought 
of his position oqeney. 

**T don’t see why I should not marry her,” he 
said to himself, thinking, of course, of Miss Van 
Siever. “If Maria is not in earnest it is not m: 
fault. And it would be my wish that she shoul 
be in earnest. If I suppose her to be so, and take 
ber at her word, she can have no right to quarrel 
with me. Poor Maria! At any rate, it would 
be better for her, for no good can come of this 


kind of wg And, by heavens! with a woman 
like that, of strong feelings, one never knows 
what may ha) ve 


n. 
And then ic then ‘ht of the condition he would 
be in if he were to find her some fine day in his 
own andif she were to teli him that she 
could not fo home again, and that she meant to 
remain with him ! 
In the meantime, Mrs. Dobbs Broughton had 
down into her own drawing-room, had tucked 
Rerself up on the sofa, and had fallen fast asleep. 


‘ 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—A NEW FLIRTATION. 


Joun Eames sat in his office on the day after 
his return to London, and answered the various 
which he had found waiting for him at his 
Seen Do peevinns eve . To Miss De- 
m he had already written from his club—a 
single line, which he considered to be appropriate 
to the mysterious necessities of the occasion. 

” be with you at a quarter to six to-mor- 
oow.—J. E, Just returned. 

There was not another word ; and as he scrawled 
it at one of the club tables while two or three men 
were talking to him, he felt rather proud of his 


correspondence. 

“ It was capital fun,” he said; ‘and after all” 
—the “all” on this occasion being Lily Dale, and 
the sadness of his disappointment at Allin — 
- * let a fellow ever so down in the 
a ttle amusement should do him good.” 

4nd he reflected further that the more a fellow 
be “down in the mouth,” the more the 
amusement would do him. He sent off his note 
therefore, with some little inward rejoicing—an 
a word or two also of spoken rejoicing. 

** What fun women are sometimes,” he said to 
one of his friends—a friend with whom he was 
very intimate, calling him a!ways Fred, and slap- 
ping his back, but whom he never by any chance 
saw out of his club. 

- hae up now, Johnny? Some good for- 


**Good fortune; no, I never have good for- 
tunes of that kind. But I’ve got hold of a young 
woman—or rather a young woman has got hold 
of me, who insists on having a a with me. 
In the —- itself there is not the htest in- 
terest. t the mysteriousness of it is charming. 
I have just written to her three words to settle an 
appointment for to-morrow. We don’t sign our 
names lest the Postmaster-General shouid find 
out all about it,” 

**Is she pretty ?” 

* Well—she isn’t ugly. She has just enough of 
good looks to make the sort of thing pass off 
pleasantly. A mystery with a downslg t ugly 
young woman would be unpleasant,” 

After this fashion the note from Miss Demolines 
had been received, and answered at once, but the 
cther letters remained in his pocket till he reached 
his office on the following morning. Sir Raffile 
had ed him to be there at half-past nine. 
This he sworn he would not do; but he did 
seat himself in his room at ten minutes before 
ten, rer pry ef course the whole building un- 
tenanted at that bour—that unearthly hour, 
as Johnny called it himself. 

“I shouldn't wonder if he really is here this 

.” Job said, as he entered the build- 
ing, ‘* that may have an opportunity of 
on 


me. 
Raffle was not there, and then Johnny 
to abuse Sir Raffle. 
If ever I come here early to meet him again 
because he says he means to be her. himeelf, | 
I be——blessed.” 


may 
that especial morning it was twelve before 
made his a 4 , and Johnny 


Sir Raffle pearance. 
ne ee to have to tell it—by a 
fib. at Sir Raffle fibbed first, was no valid ex- 
cuse whatever for Eames, 

“T’ve been at it ever since six o’clock,” gaid Sir 


** At what?” said Johnny, 

“ Work, to be sure; and very hard work too, I 

the lior of the Exchequer thinks 

that he can call upon me to any extent that he 
any extent that |.c pleases. He 

. ve me credit for a desire to have a single 


hour 
“What would he do, Sir Raffle, if you were to 


get ill, oon? 
“He knows not one of the wearing-out 
sort. You got my note last night ?” 


“Yes; I note. 
“Ime Haat 1 troubled you but I couldn’t 


it. I "t expect to get a box full of 
an ton o'clock inst nights . Civines 


* You didn’t put me out, Sir Raffle ; I happened 

to have business of my own which prevented the 
of my being here early.” 

way in which John Eames avenged 

turned his face upon his pri- 

and his face was very black. 

gaze without dropping an eye- 


to stand it, and he may as well 
" J said to one of his 
thing really done, I'll do it ‘though It'chouia 
: it should 
take twelve hours at a stretch. I'm not 
to pretend to believe all the lies he tells me 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If that 
the private secretary’s business, 
he had better nee somebody else.” 
But now. Raffle was very angry and his 
countenance was full of = as he looked down 
minister, 





5 


g 





“Tf I had come h 
found i= absent, I +> 
annoyed indeed, after having 

**You would have found me absent at the hour 
you named. As I wasn’t here then, I think it’s 

3 mm afraid’ aD agit time to th 

e your time e ser- 
Mr. come? “ 
“I do begrudge it when the service doesn’t 
werAt ye Mr. Ea that’ fe t 
your . Kam {’s not for you to 
judge. If T haa acted in that way when I was 
yout should never have filled the position I 
now hold. I always remembered in those days 
that as I was the hand and not the head, I was 
bound to hold myself in readiness whether work 
ht be required from me or not.” 
If P'm wanted as hand now, Sir Raffle, I’m 
at’s all well; but why were not 
here at the beer teased » d ait 

** Well, Sir Raffle, I cannot say that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer detained me ; but there 
was business. As I’ve been here for the last two 
hours, Iam happy to think that in this instance 
the public serv ce will not have suffered from my 


Sir Raffle was still santing with his hat on, and 
with his back to the fire, and his countenance was 

of wrath, It was on his tongue to tell Johnny 
that he had better return to his former work in 
the outér office. He greatly wanted the comfort 
of a private secre who would believe in him— 
or at least pretend to believe in him. There are 
men who, though they have not sense o—— to 
be true, have nevertheless sense — to know 
that they cannot expect to be really believed in by 
those who are near enough tothem to know them. 
Sir Raffle Buffle was such a one. He woald have 
greatly delighted in the services of some one who 
would trust him implicitly—of some young man 
who would really believe all that he said of him- 
self and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but he was wise enough to perceive that no such 
young man was to be had; or thatany such young 
man—could such a one be found—would be abso- 
lutely useless for any purposes of work. He knew 
himself to be a liar whom nobody trusted. And 
he knew himself also to be a bully—though he 
could not think so low of himself as to believe that 
he wasa bully whom nobody feared. A by os 
marci, was at the least bound to pretend to be- 
lieve in him, + 

There is a decency in such things, and that de- 
cency John Eames did not observe. He thought 
that he must get rid of John Eames, in spite of 
certain attractions which belonged to Johnny’s 
ee and general manners, and social 
standing, and reputed wealth. 

But it would not be wise to punish a man on the 
spot for breaking an appointment which he him- 
self had not kept, and therefore he would wait for 
another opportunity. 

‘** You had better go to your own room now,” he 
said, ‘I am engaged on a matter connected with 
the Treasury, in which I will not ask for your 
assistance,” 

He knew that Eames would not believe a word 
as to what he said about the Treasury—not even 
some very trifling base of truth which did exist ; 
but the boast gave him an opportunity of Batting 
an end to the interview after his own fashion 
Then John Eames went to his own room and 
answered the letters which he had in his pocket. 

To the club dinner he would not go. 

** What's the use of paying two guineas for a 
dinner with fellows you see every day of your 
life ?” he said, 

line to his friend Dalrymple proposing thst tney 
a line to his frien e ing that they 
should go together. And he Pould dine with hi 
cousin Toogood in Tavistock Square. 

“One meets the queerest i. in the world 
there,” he said: ** but Tommy Toogood is such a 
good fellow himself |” 

After that he had his lunch. Then he read the 
paper, and before he went away he wrote a dozen 
or two of private Sir Raffle’s 
compliments right and Toft, and gi in no one 
note a single word of information that could be 
of any use to person. ving thus earned 

o'clock, he got into a 


Ha 

his by balty t four 
hansom cab and tad himself driven to Porches- 
ter Terrace, Miss Demolines was at home, oi 
course, and he soon found himself closeted with 
that interesting young woman. 

“TI thought you never would have come.” 
These were the first words she spoke. 

** My dear Miss Demolines, you must not forget 
that I have my bread to earn. 

“*Fiddlestick—bread! Asif I didn’t know that 
you can get away from your office when you 


choose, 
** But, indeed, I cannot.” 
** What is there to psewest you, Mr, Eames?” 
“T’m not tied w ob dog, exten; but who 
Go sen engeeee do my work if I do not do it 
fem ard is a fact, th the world does not 
leive > menin offices have got some- 


thin 
I know; but 


to 
how you are laughing at me 
you are welcome, if you like it, it’s the way of 
ihe world just at bene that ladies should sub- 
mit tothat sort of thing from gentlemen,” 
** What sort of th Miss olines ?” 
f ihion, and gallantry Sistien te signify OH 
ashion, an come a 
different of Ging Some wae it used Lot do,” 

oa Sir a a —we is Sone 
and gone, 3 W ‘ou mean, I suppose 
Don’t you think we should find it very heavy if we 
tried to get it back again ?” 

*T’m not going to ask you to be s Sir Charles 
Grandison, Mr, Eames, But never mind all that 
now. Do you know that that girl bas absolutely 
had her first sitting for the picture ?” 

“ Has she, indeed?” 

“She has. You may take my word for it. I 
know it as a fact. What a fool that young man 
is! 

“Which young man?” 

**Which young man! Oonway Dalrymple to be 
sure. Artists are always weak. Of men in 
the world they are the most subject to age 
from women: and we all know that Conway Dal- 
rymple is very vain,” 

ne bpon my word I didn’t know it,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, you do, You must know it. When a 
man goes about in a purple velvet coat of course 
he is vain,” 

“I certainly cannot defend 9 purple velvet 
coat,” 

“That is what he wore when this girl sat to 
him this morning,” 

** This morning was it ?” 

“Yes; this morning. They little think that 
they can do nothing without my knowing it, He 
was there for nearly four hours, and she was 
dressed up in a white robe as Jacl, with a turban 
on her head. Jael, indeed! I call it very im- 
r, and I am quite 


q astonished 
lutterbuck should have lent herself to such a 
piece of work, That Maria was never very wise, 
of course we all know; but I thought that she 





8 | meant somethin 





had principle enough to have kept her from this 
Kind bf thing 7 


‘* It’s her fevered existence,” said Johnny. 

“That is just it. She must have excitement, 
It is like dram-drinking. And then, you know, 
they are always living in the crater of a volcano.” 

‘* Who are living in the crater of a volcano?” 

‘The Dobbs Broughtons are. Of course they 
are. There is no saying what day a smash may 
come. These city people get so used to it that 
they it. The risk is everyt to them.” 

“ They to have a little certainty behind the 
risk, I fancy.” 

be afraid there is ba | little that’s certain 
with Dobbs Broughton. But about this 
Mr. Eames, I look to you to assist me there. I¢ 
must be put a to. As to that I am deter- 
mined. must be—put a—stop to,” 


And as Miss Demolines 


tween her and her visitor, and looked with all her 

eyes into his 

ahune hope that you agree with me in that,” 
she, 

“Upon my word I do not see the harm of the 
picture,” said he, 

**You do not?” 

“Indeed no. Why should not parriste paint 
Miss Van Siever as well as any other lady? It is 
his special business to paint ladies.” 

“Look here, Mr, Eames——” 

And now Miss Demolines, as she spoke, drew 
her own seat closer to that of her companion and 
pushed away the little table. 

“Do you sup that Conway Dalrymple, in 
the usual way of his business, paints pictures of 
young ladies, of which their mothers know noth- 
ing? Do you suppose that he paints them in 
ladies’ rooms without their husband’s knowledge ? 
And in the common way of his business does he 
not expect to be paid for his pictures ?” 

“But what is all that to you and me, Miss 
Demolines ?” 

“Ts the welfare of your friend nothing to you ?” 
would you like to see him become the victim of 
the artifice of such a eo se Clara Van Siever ?” 

“Upon my word I he is very well able to 
take care of himself,’ 

* And would pe wish to see that poor creature’s 
domestic hearth ruined and broken up ?” 

“ Which r creature ?” 

** Dobbs Broughton, to be sure.” 

“TI can’t pretend that I care very much for 
Dobbs Broughton,” said John Eames; “and you 
see I know 0 little about his domestic hearth.” 

“Oh, Mr. Eames!” 

‘Besides her principles will pull her through. 
You told me yourself that Mrs. Broughton has 
high principles.” 

“*God forbid that I should say a word against 
Maria Olutterbuck,” said Miss olines, fer- 
vently. ‘ Maria Clutterbuck was my early friend, 
and though words have been spoken which never 
should have been spoken, and though things have 
been done which never should have been even 
dreamed of, still I will noi desert Maria Clutter- 
buck in her hour of need. No, never!” 

“Tm sure you're what one may call a trump 
to your friends, Miss Demolines,” 

I have always endeavored to be so, and alwa 
shall, You will find me so—that is, if you and 1 
ever become intimate enough to feel that sort of 
friendship.” 

“ There’s nothing on earth I should like better,” 
said Johnny. 

As soon as the words were out of his mouth he 
felt ashamed of himself. He knew 
not in truth desire the friendship of 
lines, and that any friendship with such a one 
or — from ie tiy * ay 

in at wi an_injury i 6. 
week had hardly eared clase he had sworn a 
life’s constancy to Lily Dale—had sworn it, not to 
her only, but to himself; and now he was giving 
ay A a flirtation with this woman, not because 
he liked it himself, but because he was too weak 
to keep out of it. 

. x iy is a all one Dopeton. 

yes; it’s quite true, oeeey. 

“Then you mist earn my friendship by doing 
what I ask of you. That picture must not be 
ainted, You muét tell Conway Dalrymple as his 
iend that he must cease to carry on such an in- 

in er man’s house.” 

You would pe! call painting a picture an 

you?” 


intrigue ; would 
o Seriainly I would when it’s kept a secret from 


the husband by the wife—and from the mother by 

the daughter. If it cannot be stopped in an’ 

other way, I must tell Mrs. Van Siever—I must, 

indeed, ‘I have such an abhorrence of the old wo- 

man, that I could not bring ae speek to her 

ro I should write toher. That’s what I should 
0. 

“But what’s the reason? You might as well 
tell me the real reason,” 

Had Miss Demolines been christened Mary, or 
Fanny, or Jane, I think that John Eames would 
now have called her by either of those names ; but 
Madalina was such a mouthful that he could not 
bring himself to use it at once. He had heard 
that among her intimates she was called Maddy. 
He had an idea that he had heard Dalrymple in 
old times talk of her as Maddy Mullins, t 
at this moment the idea was not aa to him ; 
a iggy ty! addy as yet. 

“How am I to help you,” he said, “unless I 
know all about it?” 

“T hate that girl like poison!” said Miss Dezno- 
li confidentially, drawing herself very near to 
Jobnny as she spoke. 

“ But what bas she done?” 

“What has she done? I can’t tell you what 
she has done, I not demean myself by re- 
peating it. Of course we all know what she wants. 

wants to catch Conway That’s as 
—_- anything can be, Not I care about 

a 

oe 


Of course not,” said Johnny. 
“Not in the least, It’s nothing tome. I have 
known Mr. Dalrymple, 
and J should jade boF yn &@ young man who has 


course I cannot interfere.” 
ell have a lot of naw, ‘ou know.” 
“He thinks so; does he su that is 
what Maria has told him, Oh, Mr, Eam 
don’t know the meanness of women ; you t, 
indeed, Men are so much eee noble. 
“Than some women. I see women doing things 
that really disgust me: I do nity that 
I do myself, were it ever so—striving to 
catch men in every possible way, and for such 
Ferpenes s I wouldn’t have believed it of Maria 
lutterbuck, I wouldn't indeed. However, I will 
never say @ word against her, because she has 
been my friend. Nothing shall ever induce me.” 
John es, before he left Portchester Terrace. 
had at last succeeded in calling his fair frien 
Madalina, and had promised that he would en- 
deavor to open the artist’s eyes to the folly of 
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Summer Rambles Through the Country—A Trip to Lynchburg, Va., via James River and Kanawha Canal. 





THE JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL, 


Lynchburg to the Natural Bridge. 


Few travelers who go up the James as far 
as Richmond have any idea of the beauty and grandeur 
of that river further west as you approach its source 
among the Alleghanies. The sandy shores and marshes 
so characteristic of the lower James, give place to high 
cliffs and mountains springing boldiy from the river 
head. Perhaps the finest of all is in the ninety miles 
between Lynchburg and the Natura: Bridge, where the 
river makes its way through the Blue Ridge, and were 
it not for the scanty means of transportation, and other 
disagreeable concomitants of travel in Virginia, this 
part of the country would be better known to the 
tourist. Of eourse we do not look for the splendor 
and majesty that surrounds loftier mountains like the 
Alps, with their summits cased in the glittering snow, 
but there is a varied and beautiful series of views, 
with enough of the mountain to make them grand and 
wild, and enough luxuriant foliage and brilliant 
greens, and superb atmospheric effects to make tLem 
delightful—at least so thought a party of nine of us who 
last summer left Lynchburg, to make this trip over the 
** raging kanawl.”’ 

At Lynchburg the mountainous character of the river 
really begins, though the Blue Ridge is not reached 
for more than twenty miles further west. Formerly a 
lazy, dirty, wealthy old Virginia town, and nothing 
mre, Lynchburg has become famous during the last 
war. Naturally strong in its position, and the centre of 
a nich tract of country, Lynchburg was ‘ortified by the 
rebels with extensive earthworks, and was of gr°at im- 
portance to them both as the terminus of the Virginia 
and Tennessee, Southside and Orange and Alexandria 
Railroads, and for its railroad repair shops, which are 
large and well arranged. 

Our motive power consisted of two mules and a dar- 
key driver, whose motto was slow but sure, and we 











LYNCHBURG, VA, 





CAPT, JOE, LYNCHBURG, Va. 


were in no humor to quarrel with the slowness, 80 
pleasantly did the hours roll by. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal, like everything 
else in Virginia, was very much used up during the 
wer, and is sadly in need of repairs, but all the dams 
and more substantial parts of the work are very hand- 
some specimens of engineering, much finer than I had 
expected to meet with. Indeed there is in some an al- 
most lavish expenditure of labor and strength that is 
quite imposing. 

After the first twenty miles from Lynchburg the 
scenery becomes very grand. At times the mountains 
rise steep and rocky from the river’s edge, with deep 
glens and valleys opening back, and brawling, noisy 
little streams dashing over the rocks; then rounding a 
bend, the canal glides into the river, and seemed like a 
lake fringed round with mountains stretching back 
until their last summits were purple in the evening 
light, and beautiiul bite of foreground in the shape of 
high mossy rocks, with quiet pools under them reflect 
ing every fern leaf and birchen twig, or overhanging 
| trees drooping gracefully into the smooth water. As 

the night came on and the broad full moon rose up 
from behind the cliffs, another phase of loveliness was 
| added, 
“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 
The shores became higher and more precipitous, 
| Often ending in some crag easily changed by the imagi- 
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LYNCHBURG, VA, 


gray of the limestone, which is itself in many places 
frescoed over with lichens. Directly under the arch is 
a stain, by some thought to be a very good representa- 
tion of the American Eagle conquering the British Lion, 
and by others to be an excellent likeness of General 
Washington. I could not myself see much resemblance 
to either, and so refrain from an opinion. 

A story’is told and vouched for which is very thrill 
ing as one stands at the bottom ot the chasm and looks 
up, or perhaps even more so when standing at the top 
and looking down, A number of years ago a young 
man from one of the neighboring counties came to 
visit the bridge, and after looking around commenced 
the usual operation of carving his name, when the 
initials “‘G, W.,” high up on the face of the rock, met 
his eye, and immediately the desire seized him to carve 
his own name stili higher. By digging holes in the 
soft sandstone and taking advantage of the little cracks 
in the rock, he worked his way step by step until the 
desired height was reached. When one remembers 
that this was greater than that of an ordinary 
three-story house, some idea can be formed of the 
undertaking. After cutting his name he tried to 
descend, but here was the trouble: he could not 
put his hands in the same hole where his feet were 
and so in an instant the terrible nature of his 
situation flashed across him: he must climb to the 
top. Being blessed with a stout heart and good knife 
he again commenced his fearful climb. Quickly the news 
spread, and groups of men collected to watch this 


| struggle for life, and if possible lend their aid. As he 


| climbed higher, the rook grew harder, and slow and 


difficult his progress, until at last his knife broke; then 
| he had to take the smaller blade and work still slower 
| and more carefully. The day passed on, and the sun 


was sinking, when, weary and’ exhausted by hard labor 
and mental torture, the poor fellow reached a point 
under the clump of bushes on the left of the sketch 














THE PEAKS OF OTTER, BETWEEN BEDFORD AND BOTETOURT COS., VA 


trees clinging to the rock. We sat till late at night 
telling stories and watching the moonlight on the hills 
and river, and the dense masses of shade under the 
cliffé, broken now and then by a silver line as the 
ripples ran along the water’s edge or some fish jumped 
from its surface, until at last one by one fell asleep— 
what scenery was passed or what views were lost in that 
time history doth not tell. 

About ten o’clock the next day brought us to Cedar 
Creek, which is here made to turn the wheels of an old 
mill, and after a walk of three miles over a pretty good 
road, we saw the bridge from the top of a hill half a 
mile off. The first feeling, or rather the feeling on see- 
ing the bridge from this place, is always one of dis- 
appointment; only the top can be seen, and so much 
of it is hidden by the trees that no idea can be formed 
of its grandeur. 


A tew moments more and we were at the hotel, 
whence by a steep path we clambered down the ravine, 





and right before us, way up above, was the arch, almost | 


as perfect as if made by man. Everything is on so 
grand 8 scale that we scarcely imagine it 214 feet from 


the roadway to the bed of the siream, and about the | 


height of a three-story house from the centre of the 
span to the top. Then glancing from the massive walls 
of rock to the little stream bubbling at our feet, we won- 
der if it be really possible for that slender thread of 
water to have worn its way through so much solid rock, 
From almost every possible crevice hang fern leaves, or 


nation into « ruimed castle with its ragged walls showing | bunches cf wild flowers, and the various greens of the 


in relief against the clear sky, and gnarled old pine 


foliage around contrast very beautifully with the cool 
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near the top, and got from under the arch so as to be 
visible frem above. A rope was then let down over his 
shoulders, and amid shouts and cheers the man was 
drawn up and placed in safety. 





CALEDONIAN INTERNATIONAL GAMES. 


Tue Scottish residents of New York, de- 
siring to honor the memory of Sir William Wallace, 
the first great champion of their coantry’s independence, 
by completing the monument which had been com- 
menced on the summit of Abbey Craig, im the County 
of Stirling, Scotland, and which requires only the sum 
of $18,000 to finish it, have formedjan active and influen- 
tial committee, which deem it best to address itself to 
the of all Scotchmen, and descendants of 
Scotchmen in the United States, through the pleasing 
medium of the Caledonian games. These sports, held at 
Jones’ Wood, July 1, were largely patronized. The natural 
amphitheatre near the centre of the wood presented 
quite an animated appearance ; and to the imaginative 
mind may have suggested thoughts of sume of the 
scones thet Bir Walter Scott so graphie 
cally depicts in the Lady of the Lake, 
or the Fair Maid of Perth. The de- 
clivity that rose from the palings of the 
arena was occupied by a large assem-~- 
blage of people, and in this ampbi- 
theatre the gay tartans of the Caledonian 
Club, and the white tents, gave the 
meeting an air of a medieval tourna- 
ment. There seemed to be a gathering 
of representatives trom all the clans, 
if one could judge by the many-hued 
tartans; and the mingling of the many- 
colored plaids formed a pleasing kaleid- 
oscopic view. The Rob Roy and the 
Royal Steuart seemed to be the favor- 
ite tartans, although the MacDonald, 
the Gordon, and the Glengarry, with 
their more subdued tints, formed an 
agreeable contrast, and seemed to 
blend into one of those remarkable 
combinations of colors which an as- 
semblage of Highland tartans invari- 
ably assume. The sports ot the day 
were opened by an old-fashioned 
Scotch-reel, after which the circle was 
cleared, and the game commenced at 
about 104. The following is 


THE PROGRAMME. 


Purrmsc THE HEAVY STONE.— 
1. Adam Blythe, gold medal; $1 ft. 4 in, 
9. A. Henderson, $20; 29 ft. 4 in, 
3. W. L. Campbell, $10; 29 ft. 

Purmma THE Licut STONE.— 
1. Adam Blythe, gold medal; 35 ft. 
9 in. 2. A. Graham, $20; 34 ft. 7 in. 
3. John McRae, $10; 33 ft. 4 in. 

Ruwwine Jump.—1. Thomas Russell, 
gold medal; 19 ft. 3 in. 2 Thomas 
Hives, $20; 18 ft. 3 in. 3. John 
Temple, $10; 17 ft. 

Heavy Hammer.—l. Geo. Grassick, 
gold medal; 67 ft. 10 in. 2. John 
Goldie, $20; 64 ft. Tin. 3. William 
L. Campbell, $10; 64 ft. 6 in. 

Licur Hasmmer.—1. Geo. Grassick, 
gold medal; 86 ft. sin. 2. W. L. Camp- 
bell, $20; 82 ft. 2 in. 3. John Goldie, 
$10; 82 ft. 

Rune Hien Leap.—l. Thomas 
Russell, gold medal, 5 ft. 8in. 2. Jobn 
Goldie, $20; 5 ft. 3in. 3. W. L. 
Campbell, $10; 4 ft. 10 in. 

Hicuiaxp Fuime.—1. James West, 
gold medal. 2. L. D. Robertson, $20. 
3. John Taylor, $10. 

SHorT Race, 100 Yanps.—J. Goldie, 
gold medal. 2. John Grennan, $20, 
3. Thomas Russell, $10. 

Boys’ Race (Unper 12) 1. Wm. 

ollock, $5. 2 John McLaren, $3. 
3. Wm. Boyle, $2. 

WHEELBARROW Race. — 1. William 
Brown, $10; 2. Wm. 8. G. Cunning- 
ham, $7. 3. Wm. Fife, $5. 


VAULTING WITH THE PoLE.—1. Thos, 
Russell, gold medal; 9 ft. 3 in. 2. Ww. 
L. Campbell, $20; 8 ft, 6 in. 3. A. 
Graham, $10; 8 ft. 3 in. 

Tossmnc THE CaBER.—1. George 
Grassick, gold medal. 2. John McRae, 
$20. 3. James Stewart, $10. 


Tae Lone Racz.—1. John Temple, 
gold medal. 2, John Holliday, $20. 
3. Bhomas Russell, $10. 


Tue BroapsworD Dsxce.—1. L. D. 
Robertson, gold medal. 2. Jobn ‘xay- 
lor, $20. 3. Robert Forfar, $10.) 


Stanpinc Hicnh Lzapr.—l. Thomas 
Russell, gold medal; 4 ft. 73¢ in. 2. J. 
Grennan, $10; 4ft.6in. 3. J. Goldie, 
$10; 4 ft. 4in. 


Sack Racze.—1, Louis Forrest, $10. 
2. David Melville, $7. 3. John Tem- 
ple, $5. 


Hrrou anp Kicx.—1l, Thomas Rus- 
sell, gold medal; height 9 ft. 6 in. 
2. John Grennan, $20; height 8 ft. 
6.in. 3. Adam Blythe, $10; height 
8 ft. 4. in. 


Hurnpie Race (4 Hurdles).—1. John Holliday, gold 
medal. 2. Thomas Russell, $20. 3. John Temple, $10. 


Boys’ Hurnpie Race (Under 15).—1. John McLaren, 
$5. 2. George McLaren, $3. 3. John Robertson, $2. 


Ruwnie Hor, STEP, AND Jump.—1. Thomas Russell, 
gold medal; distance 41 feet. 2. T. Nicol, $20; 38 ft. 4 
in. 3. A. Blythe, $10; 37 ft. 1. in. 


Quorrs.—1 James McLaren, gold medal. 2. I. K. 
Smith, $20. 3. James Gibson, $10. 

In these games putting the stone consists in throwing 
astone from the shoulder In throwing the hammer 
the performer stands sideways and swings 4 large 
sledge-hammer weighing twenty-two pounds backward 
and forward until it gains sufficient impetus, when his 
utmost exertions are then given to impel its flight to 
the goal. Less strength than skill is required to be 
successful at this amusement. The broadsword dance 
consists in placing two claymores or swords across 
each other on a patform and dancing between them 
without displacement. To win the prize, one must be 
very tice and dainty, and while keeping time in all the 
fantastic manceuvres of a highland reel, be careful not 








to touch or displace the swords. In [tossing the caber, 
the contestant poises a heavy tapering stick of timber, 
about 16 feet long, by the small end, and then tosses it 
as far as he can. In hitch and kick a tambourine is 
suspended from a cross-pole that is capable of being 
raised. The object is to jump, kick this tambourine, 
and drop on the same foot. 

The games were fairly contested; but Mr. Russell, a 
gentleman from Ottawa, Canada, who succeeded in car- 
rying off six medals and $30, seemed to be more 
than a match for those present. His performances were 
not characterized by elegant agility; on the contrary, 
the easy manner with which his tall form, with its long 
limbs, threw itself over, afforded much amusement to 
the spectators. The sprawling, kangaroo sort of 
movements were everywhefe greeted with roars of 
laughter, and Mr. Russell certainly afforded the gaping 
crowd 4 share of wonderment and amusement. 
Mr. James West moved very gracefully in the hland 
Fling, and gave a pleasing combination of Strathspey 
and reel steps, and Though his performance was not so 
loudly applauded as that of some of the more vigorous 
competitors, it gave great pleasure to the lovers of the 
poetry of motion, 





= — SO a ne ee caer 


attack, a council of war was held in the cabin of the 
Admiral’s ship, at which all the commanders ot the 
various vessels in the fleet were present. The state- 
ment and plans of the various defenses and obstacles 
to be met witn were then laid before them, and their 
opinion asked concerning the feasibility and desirability 
of making the attack. With the exception of two, the 
opinions were unanimously in favor of making the at- 
tempt, and thus was inaugurated a‘series of naval tri- 
umphs which surpassed anything of the kind ever be- 
fore attempted. 

The capture of New Orleans was thus secured, on the 
28th of April, 1862, and gained for the commander of 
the naval portion of the attacking force the title of Ad- 
miral, this being the first time that this title was given. 
The next year Admiral Farragut co-operated with Gen- 
eral Grant in the reduction of Vicksburg, the surrender 
of which was one of the severest blows the Confederacy 
sustained. The next year he commanded the attack 
upon Mobile, and in this engagement went into action 
lashed to the rigging of his ship. Though so terrible 
in war, Admiral Farragut is beloved by all his friends 
for the gentleness and mildness of his character. He 
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NATURAL BRIDGE OVER CEDAR CREEK, VA. 


ADMIRAL DAVID G. FARRACUT. 


Apmraat D. G. Farracur was born in Ten- 
nessee at the close of the last century. He was ap- 
pointed to the navy from his native State, and as a mid- 


bas served in the navy more than fifty years, and of 
this time has spent only eleven unemployed on the sea. 


Admiral Farragut, having been assigned to the com- 


shipman saw active service as early as 1810. In the | 


Essex, under Commodore Porter, he took part in 1812-13 | seventy-four, 
| admurable construction, 
| battery. 
| cruising ground 


in her famous cruise against the English commerce in 
the Pacific. After the capture of the vessel, he served 
on board the line-of-battle ship Independence, and 
afterward as lieutenant on the Brandywine. In 1847 he 
was given command of the Saratoga, and in her took 
part in the naval operations of the Mexican war. 

When the rebellion broke out, Admiral Farragut was 
given command of the Gulf squadron, and then came 
first during the war prominently before the public asa 
daring and intrepid commander. The Mississippi river, 
below New Orleans, was defended with forts, chains 
stretched across the stream, fire-ships, torpedoes, and 
every kind of appliance. Beside these actual defenses, 
rumor had invented and supplied numerous others, so 
formidable in character that it was supposed impossible 
to ascend the river. Betore commencing actively the 





mand of the European Squadron, left the Lower Bay of 
New York, recently, in his flagsbip, the Franklin, man- 
of-war. His ship is 


finished of the American navy. She is the Franklin, 


with steam and a formidable 
Her first rt will be Cherbourg, and her 
the’ Mediterranean and the northern 
seas, As true representatives of the nation, the man 
and the ship will be greeted with admuration and 
respect by all the Powers whose coasts and waters they 
approach. ; 

Admiral Farragut will be absent from the country 
probably a year, and by special permission is allowed 
to carry his ‘wife with him. The voyage of the Franklin 
will be a subject of national interest, since both the 
vessel and her commander are representatives of our 
national spirit. 


The Emperor of Russia and his Two Sons. 
Ove illustration represents the Czar of 
Russia, whose title is Alexander I1., Emperor of Russia, 





rebuilt throughout, entirely new, and of | 





a ee St 


the most complete, effective and | 


| was also affiicted with a 


and his two sons, Alexander, the Heir-apparent, who 
was born in March, 1845, and married in November 
1866, the Princess Dagmar, of Denmark, and Wladimir, 
who was born in May, 1847. The official position of 
the oldest son is Chief of the Regiment of Cossacks of the 
Guard, and of the regiment of Lancers of Smolensk, 
while the younger son is Captain-sid to the Emperor, 
his father, and Chief of the regiment of Dragoons of 
New Russia, and of the infantry regiment of Dorpat. 
Their arrival in Paris during the great Exposition has 
been the great subject of interest, and tv them, as the 
rulers of the great country which by many is supposed 
to be the seat of the influences which are in the future 
to modify and influence the civilization of Europe, pub- 
lic attention is deservedly turned. The poriraits are 
engraved from recent photographs taken in St. Peters- 
burg. 








PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


Marrrep and settled, Peter Paul went on 
apace at just what most people would think he ought to 
have executed first—his house. It waa 
really the marvel of the painter’s gen- 
eration; and though little more than 
the defaced and mutilated shell of it 
remains, it is still sought out snd 
gazed at with deep interest by the 
visitors to Antwerp. 

It was in the Italian style. The f-ont 
was painted in fresco by the master’s 
own hands. It was built in a court, 
with a large garden behind, where he 
collected and cultivated the rarest trees 
and flowers which he had seen on bis 
travels. Between the house and the 
garden was the crowning glory of the 
establishment—the rotunda, lighted 
from a cupola, similar to the Pantheon 
at Rome, in which he spent many hippy 
days arranging, and still more, review- 
ing his choice assemblage ot works of 
art, which even his old friend, the 
Duke of Mantua, might have envied. 
There were antique statues, bas-reliefs, 
medals, coins, onyxes, agates, cameos, 
and, especially, pictures by the great 
masters, which he had bought or 
copied while in Italy. The list of these 
Jast included several of Leonardo ani 
Raphael, and many Giulio Romanos, 
Titians, Tintorettos, Paul Vermneses, 
with great pictures of his own school 
and the schools of his contemporaries. 
These appropriate jewels of “the 
prince of painters and of gentlemen ”’ 
were not only the fruit of his energy 
and taste, but of his rapidly growing 
fortune. It is said that the house 
cost bim 60,000 florins. 


Thus worthily housed, about the 
year 1610, Peter Paul proceeded not 
merely to dwell in state and bounty 
but to make hay while the sun shone. 
He used all his powers to preserve and 
extend the source of his prosperity, 
by daily bouts of manly labor as stu- 
Pp » yet b t, as his projects 
of fame and pleasure. He rose early 
-—in summer at four, Immediately 
afterward, in contradiction to the in- 
sinuations of his French admirers, he 
heard mass, and then went to work, 
and while working had a person to read 
to him from classical authors, chiefly 
Plutarch, Livy, Cicero, Seneca, or the 
poets. He received strangers—to whom 
he was, of ali great men, the most 
royally accessible and affable—at his 
easel, and conversed with them with- 
out being any way disturbed. An hour 
before dinner he gave to recreation, 
science, or politics, or to stand look- 
ing at his pictures. He was temper- 
ate at table, although gout, which was 
hereditary and constitutional, found 
him out soon and followed him hard. 
Indeed, there is a suspicion that, to the 
excitable temperament of Peter Paul 
Rubens, that which would have been 
temperance in another was self-indul- 
gence with him. Ordinary excess in 
him would have been simply madness 
and destruction. After dinner he 
worked again till evening, and then 
rode an hour,or two on one of the An- 
dalusian horses which he affected so 
much. On his return home he would 
receive at supper a few friends, mostly 
men of learning and artists. But to 
this congenial society were soon added 
frequent visitors from the number ot 
travelers of rank who were passing 
through the provinces, and the roll of 
haughty Spanish grandees and arr>- 
gant German barons—the courtiers «f 
the archduke. The sovereigns, the 
archduke, and the archduchess thei- 
selves were visitors occasionally. 


Rubens’s rapidity of design and ex- 
ecution, and the spirit and breeding of 
the man, are the true explanations of 
his long hours of work, rather than his 
physical strength or immunity from 
injury by undue exertion. The colla- 
teral evidence indicates that Peter Paul 
was a stately, handsome, high-hearted 
man, healthy, but not robust; and that, 
so far from escaping hurt by his perilous devotion to 
his art, he began to fail manifestly a little over fifty, 
and succumbed to his foe by the time he was threescore. 


ae 











‘‘THeEre is one thing sure,” said Mrs. Par- 
tington, “the females of the present generation are a 
heap more independent than they need to be. Why I 
saw a gal go by the other day that I know belongs to 
the historical class of society, with her dress all tucked 
up, her hair all buzzled up like if she hadn’t time to 
comb it for a week, and one of her grandmother's night- 
caps, in an awful crumbled c ndition, on her head 
Why, law, honey, when I was a gal, if one of the fellows 
came along when I had my clothes tucked up that way, 
and my head covered with a white rag, I would run for 
dear life to get out of sight. Well, well, the gals the: 
were innocent, unconfiscated creatures; now they ars 
what the French call “ blazes.” 


Jum P—— was in the tanning business, and 

eas partner. One day 

Jim said, “‘ Harrison has offered me a lot of bark cheap. * 

*“ Has he, hey—Dark?”’ “Yes, bark.” “Well, then, I 
advise you to buy’t.” 
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LOVE IN DEATH. 
The last words Mazimilian said* 4. « Poor Carlotia!” 


Hz murmured, “P oor Qariotta |” 
As he bowed” soyal head. 


The musket’ 


cottage of the peasant 
And the palace of the king, 

Till the gathering weight of vengeance 
Like an avalanche shall fall, 

And the shroud of Maximilian 
Be a guilty nation’s pall, 


“ Poor Carlotta! Poor Carlotta!” 
But the God of all above 
Wil! not let their sorrow reach her, 
He will guard that wounded dove ! 
He has wrapt her wearied senses 
In the mantle of a gloom— 
In the mystery of a madness 
That will shield her as the tomb. 


Fvr the Present and the Future 
Are blotted from her sight, 

In the happy Past she wanders— 
That sweet Garden of Delight. 

With her lover, with her bridegroom, 
She rambles, side by side, 

While he whispers, ** My Carlotta! 
“My blushing—peerless bride!” 

And every fleeting minute 
Wafta her nearer to that shore 

Where the loved are one for ever— 
For ever—ever more. 








A Sea-F owling Adventure, 
BY J. RODMAN. 


Terence Hurtzy was a rosy-cheeked, blue- 
eyed and muscular Irishman, who had just attained 
ito man’s estate, and who resided with his widowed 
mother on the western coast of Ireland, Terence 
‘was a faithfal, affectionate son, and left alone 
‘with his beloved parent, he felt that he could not 
do too much for her. 

He was a skillful fisherman, and so shrewd in 
the cultivation of the earth that the little plot of 
ground surrounding their humble cabin, when 
its products were united with those of the ocean, 
not only kept want from their door, but enabled 
them to lay by a snug little sum for that dreaded 
period which hangs over and threatens us all—the 
“ rainy day.” 

Bré Terence had another means of subsistence, 
whieh sometimes yielded extravagantly, and 
which gave him a species of delight such as 
nothing else could impart. On the rocky coast 
of Ireland and Scotland are numerous sea-caves, 
to which hundreds of thousands of sea-fowl 
resort during the breeding seasons, and it was 
among these myriads which congregated in the 
Water Witch’s Cave that Terence raged like a 
merciless conqueror, and carried home to his 
mother “ spoils,” which should have satisfied a 


king. 

With his thin wisp of an oar, and in his frail, 
delicate boat, one day he glided like a flash of sun- 
light into the gloomy cave, when, leaping from 


| 


eee. and made him glance around, 
some desperate method of escape, 

Seeing none, he shouted and shricked at the 
top of his voice, But wherefdre? What human 
being vould hear him? The flickering torch fell 
from his hand into the dark waters that gurgled 
at his feet as if impatient for their prey, and 
flickering for a second upon their dark surface, 
went out with a hiss, which fell like the whisper 
of death upon his ear. 

The wind, which had scarcely amounted to 4 
zephyr during the day, now increased, and as it 
whistled and moaned through the cavern, made 
most dismal music, while it increased the waves 
which were lapping against the dark walls of the 
cavern, as if in quest of prey. 

The sea-birds, whose domains had been 80 
rudely invaded by the plunderer, appeared to 
take plessure in his dire extremity. They whirred 
around his head, darting hither and thither, their 
wings sometimes whisking by his face, while their 
sharp screams echoed and re-echoed through the 
cave until the place was full of the ear-splitting 
screeches, and a clamor pierced his brain, enough 
to drive almost any person wild. 

One means only of escape was present in the 
mind of the hapless Terence. From where he stood 
he could see nothing at all. Dense Cimmerian 
darkness surrounded him on every hand, but a 
furlong behind him was the mouth of the cavern. 
This reached, it was then necessary to swim two 
full miles before he could finda rest for his foot. 

The night was closing around him, as he judged 
from the fact that it was the middle of the after- 
noon when he left home, and the chances were 
that if he succeeded in finding the mouth of the 
cave, the tumultuous waves upon the outside 
would overwhelm him before he had swam a hun- 
dred yards further. 

But manifestly there was nothing else to be 
done, and with an ejaculatory prayer, he waded 
out into the water until waist when he sank 
down and began to swim; buthe had taken only 
@ half-dozen strokes, when he turned short round 
and came back, 

A new idea had struck him, and he had resolved 
to follow it up. It was full of danger, but it did 
not look so much like suicide as did the ati 

he was about to make. He recalled that at the 
furthest extremity of the cavern the jagged 
rocks rose somewhat after the fashion of an ir- 
regular flight of stairs. More than once by the 
help of these he had clambered to a point beyond 
the reach of the highest flow of the tide. This 
point reached, and his individual safety was se- 


But ahi to reach thatpcint! Between him and 
it was a perpendicular yawn or rent in the rock, 
fully eight feet in width, and with a depth which 
had made him dizzy to contemplate, Across this 
chasm it was necessary to go before reaching the 
point of safety. At first he thought of waiting 
until the rising tide had so filled the chasm that 
he could swim across to the te side; buta 
momené’s reflection showed him the futility ot 
such @ proceeding. The other wall rose to such 
a heipsht that it was impossible to gain a 

ee da even by springing upward with all 

f 

Pmt while these thoughts were going 
his. mind, the 
to. keep er and further into the 
cavern, until he became satisfied that the only 
ehance which remained was for him to cross the 


h 





his boat, and making the painter fast to a project- 
ing rock, he lit his torch, and with a knotty 
cudgel in his other hand, he plunged into the J 
deepest recesses of the cavern. Here he found ar 
immense quantity of birds and eggs, and straigh t- 
way he began plying his cudgel with such vig or, 
and scraping the tiny eggs together with s ach 
earnestness, that he took no notice of the | apse 
of time. 

Terence never knew how long he had ten at 
work on this particular occasion, but it m’ gst have 
been a considerable time, from the qantity of 
birds he had slain, and the number of egr 3 which he 
had gathered together. He was sudde gly recalled 
to a sense of his situation by hearin’, the rippling 
of the water behind him, and, turni- 4g his alarmed 
gaze around, he saw the tide, w’ sich was ebbing 
when he entered the cave, had turned, and was 
rising very fast. 

The first impulse of Tere ace was to return to 
the spot where he had le“¢ the boat, but what was 
his ise and terror upon seeing the rock 
where it was secure“, tompletely submerged! He 
paused in anmpazegnent and perplexity, What 
could he do?” 

He might Ail] reach the boat by swimming, but 
unfortunat gly the painter by which it had been 
tied to the, rock was quite short and secure; and, 
as the ti(@ rose, the stern was held fast, until the 
water v ag above it, when it suddenly sunk down- 
ward out of sight. 

Pr gr Terence, as he saw his {rail ab- 
60’ fed by the merciless deep, felt as if the last 
¥ ak whica bound him to the outer world had been 
eevered, and he was now compelled to meet the 
great King of Terror alone, and with no friend to 
«heer his departing hours. . 

‘Te go forward was impossible, and he knew that 
tthere was no way of retreating from the cavern, 
ywhich in a few hours at the most would be filled 
iby the advancing tide. Time and tide would wait 
sfexy no man, no matter what his extremity, and it 
ileoked to him as though they now had him at 
ity sir mercy. 

‘There was something indescribably fearful in 
ti#e manner in which death threatened him. He 
ha d braved it a hundred times, when out upon the 
eu rmy deep, and tossed like a waif upon the 
méivuntain-like waves; he had faced it when 
cla mbering far up the dizzy steep, and in other 


‘chasm. He had the choice of doing this, or of 


quietly submitting to fate. 

The young and active are not apt to take the 
latter course, even when it is inevitable. Ter- 
ence was very lithe and muscular, with a steady 
nerve and a strong courage, and he resolved to 
make the attempt, even though he was alone and 
in utter darkness. 

Gathering a handful of loose pebbles which 
were scattered around him, he made his way over 
the rocks with great care, throwing at every step 
one of the stones in front of him, to make sure 
of his footing. Finally one of the pebbles, as it 
fell from his hand, went down, with a dull; hollow 
sound, which lasted for several seconds, and 
told him that he was standing upon the very 
brink of the vast chasm. 

Now was the time for all his nerve, courage 
and strength. It was do or die with him, and 
with a fervent prayer to the only great Being who 
could see him—whose hand could sustain him, 
he summoned all lis strength to the trial, retired 
a single step, andthen sprang forward and made 
his leap in the dark. 


in which we can glance over years. Who could 
imagine the emotions of Terence Hurley, as his 
foot left the rock, and he went out in the blank 
darkness? Had he miscalculated the distance, 
had he selected any but the narrowest part, 
should his frame prove unequal to the severe task 
laid upon it—should any of these contingencies 
occur, what a death was his? 

Spinning down the terrible abyss, into utter 
blank darkness, whirled from point to point until 
he finally lay a corpse at the bottom, never again 
to be seen until that great day when the sea 
“ ghall give up its dead.” 

But this was only for an instant of time; the 
next he struck the rock, and was sustaining him- 
self by his outstretched hands from falling into 
the cavern, It required a moment only for him 
to draw his body up and assure his safety, At 
least, for the time he was secure, and devoutly 
did he thank God for his great mercy in saving 
him from such a fearful death. 

But he was not yet perfectly secure, although 
he scarcely reflected upon it as he clambered up 
the craggy slope at the end of the cave to the 
point where he had often stood before, and -vith 





alu pes, when the fiery blood of excitement went 


through his veins; but to meet him all | rounding darkness. He recognized the spot, | ening vast 
alone; to stand and watch him as he advanced | from the pecular configuration of the rock, and he | without it. 
upon him ; to estimate the minutes, the number 
of rea, ications stili left him ; there was something 


jp thin, We say, which appalled the heart of the | 


his lighted torch endeavored to pierce the sur- 


knew that the sea might rage as it choose—he 
at least was beyond its reach, and it might retire 
sullen and baffled of ite prey. 


waite Site tide poe Bower pleasure. 


Thought is instantaneous, and there are seconds | stood 


oll Some Se i foe we 
Of the lattes, ne sould eles hy hand 

6 er, 
for never pr pone | = wa the clear 
light of heaven penetrated into this Stygian 
gloom. 


All know the monotony of time to the watcher, 
and it seemed to Terence that hour upon hour 
had passed, until over a dozen had gone, and still 
when he reached down he found that the tide was 
still licking the rocks’ at his feet, and had not re- 
tired aninch, In his great fear he imagined that 
it might possibly be that the laws of ocean had 
tindet'gone an organio ohange and the water would 
never retire from the cavern. 

But this could not-be, and to his joy he soon 
found that it was retreating—retreating, too, with 
& most grateful rapidity. It soon had receded 
from the cavern, and it now only remained for 
him to cross the chasm again to reach his boat 
and leave the cave altogether. 

But he was so chilled and benumbed that he 
hesitated to make the attempt; but hope soon 
warmed his frame, and he had the advantage of 
leaping downward instead of upward. He did not 
falter long, but made the leap with comparative 
ease, 


boat, but perseverance rewarded him, and he dis- 
cerned it full of water. This he dragged upon the 
rock, inverted and freed it of its incubus, and 
then launched out upon the surface of the dark 
sea. 

His oar had floated away, but he managed the 
tiny boat with his hands, and soon had the inex- 





at lengt 


tio ance ‘eepesting that tion might be 
na 
tne one refered to, and resent an 
a8 ay 
nid Sodenen, tnt i i. 
@ 
that foliowed. 
“* Net at all; Vive la France,” said the Yankee, 


It was a work of greater difficulty to find his | ,., 
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‘Name !|—name !—give us the name!” cried 
the company, now thoroughly excited. 

** Ce ;” said the American, 
proviso, that the first one who meets 
representative of that nation shall inform of 
oe, I gave to all nations but one; the 
na exce was Damnation, 

Jobn Bull sat amid the universal shout 
of laughter that followed this announcement with 
the not very charitable wish that the author of 
that sentiment might be well toasted by the re- 
presentative of the nation he hed slighted. 














and fully tested. 

The number of entries was as follows: United States, 
19; France, 25; England, 11; Belgium, 4; Switzerland, 
2; German States, 6; Austria, 3; Denmark, 3; Italy, 4; 
Canada, 5. Total 82. 

We trust the WORLD is now satisfied that the 





WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE constitutes the per- 
| fection of Sewing Machinery. 


“ with Four Metallic Qualifications a 
man may be pretty sure of earthly success. These are 
| Goup in his pocket, Sr.vzR in his tongue, Brass in his 
| face, and Inom in his heart.” 

But for s tonic appetizer, and as a gentle stimulant, 
there is reliable virtue in PLANTATION BITTERS. 
| No article has ever been so popular or done half so 
| much good. Let all who have not already tried this 
| great stomachic, at once test its quality. We under- 
stand that the Druggists and Grocers of this section are 
quantities, and that scarcely s family is 





Macnouia WatTen.—A delightful toilet article—eu- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 


“with this | 
the 


“Phe Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 


seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


COOL! DELIGHTFUL! COOoLt 
SUMMER SEASON. 
VARIETY! VARIETY |! VARIETY I!If 
The renowned American Liliputians, 
GENERAL TOM THUMB 


and his Wile, 
LAVINIA WARREN STRATION, 
tise MINNIE, WAKIREN 
MI N, 
THE SMALLEST MAIURE HUMAN BEINGS 
ever known on the face of the globe, 
Will be on exhibition 
MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
and will appear in the Lecture-Room 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2}4,—EVENING AT 8. 
in a variety of 
FASCINATING PERFORMANCES AND COSTUMES. 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY AFIER- 
NOON AND EVENING, 
The Summer Dramatic Company will perform the 
amusing pierces of 
TRYING IT ON, and THE ARTIST’S WIFE. 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY ani SATURDAY, 
AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY, and QUITE Af HOME. 
To be seen at all hours, 
PROF. HUTCHINGS.... LIGHTNING CALCULATOR, 
A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 
4 years old, weighs 220 lbs. 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
8 LIVING ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE. 
A LIVING ALLIGATOR—16 fect long—together with 
2 YOUNG. 
SAKIS, or WHISKERED MONKEY—very rare. 
A YELLOW JAPANESE EEL. 
SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDA. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc, 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under tn, 15 cents. 


and 













MS MONKEYS AND GORILLAS— With rortTr 
illustrations, with descriptions of their 
showing many varicties of the species ; 
of Cuvier, Darwin, Huxley, ssiz, anecdotes, 
ia the July Pictorial Phrenological Journal. 30 
3 Or $3a year. Newsmen have it. 615-16 





The Music Book for the Young Folks, 
ig “MERRY CHIMES,” Emerson’s New Collection of 
Lessons, Becieh Gy Exercisesand Charming Songs. 
EDITIONS have been issued, and the demand 
unabated. For Schools it is unequaled; fory 
Home Firesides superior, and for Boys and Girls every- 
where it oonnot be excelled. Price 50 cents. Sent post 
free. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & OO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





Particular Attention.—0n the receipt of 50 
cents, I will send by return mail the very best washing 


recipe ever invented, for which ladies have cheer- 
fully from $1 to $5. Also tell them how they can 
cure ves of Headache, Toothache, Ne a, 





and Catarrb, and thereby save doctors’ bills and much 
suffering. One who knows cured, Address, 
Box 215, Warrensburg, M: 

Black Crook Dan -Girls 


© Principal 
for $1.00. + C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 


All the Highest Premiums for 1866. 














. With all the latest improvements, 
543 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Book of Mysteries and Disclosurese 25 
cents. W. O. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 








uence? 
ei10S- 


OW TO BECOME ELOQUENT.-What is E) 

— Diustrations ot Eloquent Sayings — Dei 
thenes, and Action— Richard Brinsley Shcr.- 
dan, Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Mirabeau, Dau 4 
Webster, , BR William Pinckney, etc., tlic.> 
s‘yle, with Il ons—T rue and False Eloquence, tio 
Politician, the Lawyer, the Actor—An apt definit on— 
Where should we look for Oratorical Examples—Iirs* 
Im ons—The Promptings of Conscience — Tio 
Popular Idea of Eloquence, and its Effect. See JuLY 
Pictorial double No, PHRENOLOGICAL JovuRNAL. 3) 
cents; or $3 a gems. New volume. Newsmen have it. 

0. 389 





8. B. WELLS, way. 615-16 
“Ton Pastor’s 600 Songs complete, neatly 
bound, Ach W. 0. WEMYSS, 5 way, 





DON’T BE IDLE. 


Call and examine an invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent free by ma'l for 50 cents, 





that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT; 1” 
Chatham square, N. Y. lS 66 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


Btill continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
Btates, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent, from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





tually. 
and other 
month at $3 
& year; or 30c.a number. A new volume begins with 
Address 8. 


Engravings. Published the first of every 


the present number, ¥ 
one B mber, for July. 


R. WELLS 
roadway, N. Y. 615-16 





“Psychomancy; or Soul- Ch a 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

ail i WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Ex. TEZXOMPSON, 














PATENT CHAIR MANUFATURER, No. 70 East Broad- 
way, New York. Chairs for comfort and convenicnce, 
whether home pleasures or business pursuits. Aliso to 
meet the circumstances of every invalid, 614-16 





ON. 8. P. CHASE--See Juty Pictorial Double No. 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, Character 

avd Liography ot this distinguished Gentleman. 30 
cents; or $3 a year. 615-16 


Ireland for the Irish! 
RHYMES AND REASONS 
LANDLORDISM! 


WITH REMARES ON 


FENIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM 


Y 
we. J. LINTON, 
Formerly of the [rish Nation. For sale by the 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


° PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and MADAME 
A OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT. For portraits, 
biographies and sketches of these representative women 
ot the North and South, see Juty pictorial double 
number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURN. ; or $3 a year. 
New volume. Newsmen have it. 16 


FRANK, LESLIE'S 


BOYS» GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto, 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No. 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 
Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


aa Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 

Frank Lesure’s Boys’ and Grets’ WEEKLY will be 
published every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. Price, 5 conis a copy’ or, 











1 Copy for six MoNths.......-++eseeeeees $1 25 
1 COPY 8 YOAT. . cee eeceevereccseeeeeneeeee 2 50 
BCOpies “  casecsc-seceeecereseeeseeses 6 50 
BOOpIES © cccccsccccsccccceccesecceses 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasiers 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil! be entitled to reccive 
Frank Lestre’s Inuvsrratep NEWsPAPER or FRANK 
Lesiie’s CurimNey CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 








| patriot, doing away with the use of gunpowder. 


CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- | 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the | 


retail price of which is Five Dol.ars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Boys’ anp G 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK L' sLu, 
63) Veari street, N. ¥. 


| 


mis’ WEEELY is stereotyped, all 


| 


Box 


— and Wrestling 


Mado Hasy- 2 
cents. WEMYSS, 576 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 





A= VOLUME, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED.— 
With the present July number of the Illustrated 
pom ey JOURNAL ya vol. en. Tt 

ntains uarto wings of men, 
women, monk yn ete. ; odginal on 


>. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
T.as, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 





gori 3 0 

Oratory; Woman of the North and of the South; Dis- 
tinguished Statesmen, Cl , Orators and Stupids; 
Ethnology, Physiognomy, » Psychology and 
Socio‘ogy. It is ada; to the . ey 
Paysician, Editor, t, Teacher, . 
Artist, and to the Mechanic. everybody may 
read it with pleasure and profit, 80 cents, or $3 a 
year. Address the Editor, 8. RB. No. 389 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. Newsmen have it. 615-16 





<a Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. ] 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





MINENT CLERGYMAN.—Rev. Drs. Eaton, Sears, 
Fuller, Westcott, Dowling, Williams, Smith, Trum- 
bull, Spurgeon, and Reverends Sidney A. Corey, Thos. 
Armitage, H. M. Gallaher, W. H. Pendleton, etc., with 
portraits, in the July Pictorial Double No. PaRENoLoci- 
CAL JOURNAL—30 cents; or $3 a year. 615-16 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articlea, C tics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits, Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 








Tame and Doctor. 


Horses—To Break 
EMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


2 Books, 30 cents. W. C. W. 





UAKER COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CERE- 

MONY—How it is done. Over the River; Origin 
of Vegetable Life; a Pocket Kingdom; the Turkish 
Bath; Memory, as effected by Tobacco; The Spirit of 
the Age; Studies in Physiognomy; Mrs. Wyllys on “ Ex- 
travayance;”’ What is Eloquence ? bees | explained in 
July Pictorial Double No. Phrenologi Journal; 30 
cents; $3 a year. 615-16 





Royal Havana Lottery. 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in old. Information furnished. Highes: 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct lenny of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIEF-° 


TON, P. O. Drawer No 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 611-25 


VM key: TONSON: an old slory in a new Cress; 
iV. with 13 original and spirited Engravings, designs 
by Cuapman in JULY Pictorial Double No. Pareno.oai- 
CAL JOURNAL; 30 cents; $3 a year; for six months, 
$1.50. Newsmen have it. 615-16 





1 ae . . ° 

Confession and Experience of an Invalid 

Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 

men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 

supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By oue who has 

cured himself after undergoing considerabie quackery. 

By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., ° 

Co., N. ¥. 

! 

| 





Brooklyn, Kings 
aa” Book Agents Wanted. 





300 per cent. Profit for Azonts.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at siglit | 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, | 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & OO., Hinsdale, N. H. tt 





Pearl Cuff Buttons “‘Initialed-” Only | 
$1.00. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 te street, N. Y. Caurion.—Dr,. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 607-610 





MPERANCE MEN will be interested in the Portrait, 

Character and Biography ot Mr. Epwarp CarsweE.t, | 

the Temperance Lecturer, in JULY No. PHRENOLOGICAL | 

JOURNAL, on! 30 cents; or $3ayear. New vol. begins | 
now. Newsmen have it, 615-16 





100 Photogra hs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 

599-617 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 


Boy’s Own Pistol for the 4th of 
A harmless and amusing toy for the young 
No 
danger, loud report, quickly loaded, cheap. Price ot | 
Pistol and 100 Loads, 50 cents. Send orders to O, A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. Agents wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. tt 





The 
July 











a _ ¥. > 
FISHING TACKLE, 
In all ite varieties, for sale by A. DRAPE!, No 


Nasevau street, one door from Maiden lane, New Yu.) 
607-18 


voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at 
the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


per fb. 
MIXED “wen Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., best 


$1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 ger tb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily- 
G. ound Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Familes 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low pric of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 pound b; 
purchasing their Teas of ihe om . 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


EAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP YEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs 
the country, consumers in all 
can receive their Teas at the same 
additional expense of transpo: 
bought them at our warelouses in this city. 

Some parties in of us how they shall 

t up 4 Club. answer is — this: 

rson wishing to join a Club ow much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the and price from 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our 
Write the kinds and amounts oy aged on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us 
and we will put each party’s goods in separa’ 
and mark the name oT them, with the 
need be no confusion 
getting what he 
of ion the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

‘The funds bad for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desi 
sen)l the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 


£3 


Hereafter we will send a comwplimeniary package to: 
the pafty up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 


| pomplimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N. 3.—All villages a1 1 towns where a large number 
residé, i:V clubbing togel: ser, can redace the cost ot their 
Teas and Uoffees about une-third by sending directly to 


| «The Great American Tea Company.”” 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO.) 


| 


Nos. 91 anv 33 VESEY STREET. | 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. j 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 


BEWARE of as. Concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Es.#blishment, or copy our name either 


| wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imilations. We 


have no branches, and 40 not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. 

Post-office orders and dra‘ts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.”” Direct 
letters and orders to 


THE 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





NOW READY. 
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For AUGUST. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 















































Combining the requirements of com/fort, cleanliness, 
portability and cheapness, with great durability. It is 
recognized as the best spring bed ever devised. 

A)so, Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, of all sizes; 
Cribs, Cradles, and folding Wood Cots, all furnished 
with undulating bottoms. 

For sale by the principal Furniture Dealers through- | 
out the country. Manufactured by the | 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 
or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 


| 

—- eee oe ( 

Heirs Wanted.—A complete list of heirs to estates in 

rnrope furnished for $1, {Re iden Bro’s, P.O. Box 530, 

hington, D.C. Reference: Allen, Copp & Nisbet, 
612-24 


Baukers, 5t. Louis, My. i 





A FASCINATING BOUOK 
Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and animals, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 

“Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 
gious tone above all praise.”"—London Review. 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation.” —John Bull. 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 

ardians throughout the length and breadth of the 
British dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.”’—Bell’s Messenger. 

“Eve which can contribute to a most charm- 
ing and ive book, is here to be found.”’—Church. 


Review. 

“A charming je to many important seientific sub- 
jects, nece be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.”’—Clerical Journal. 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and iv the 
highest degree enious, often presenting 4 familiar 
subject in a fresh lightand up difficulties which 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 


Tribune. 

“ The careful stady of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in School 
District Libraries.” —L. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 

Ini vol, 12mo. Price Two Dollars. 
aa Sent, by mail, t-paid, on receipt of price. 
610 AMERIC. NEWS ©O., 121 Nassau sireet, 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


Price 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 4 YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts oi the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious hb acts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Keading, 
wiil constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain ''wo Large and Beautifut 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers cay 
be had at eny time. 

In the August number will be commenced an exciting 
c ntinued story, 


Who Did It? 
Sa” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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AMERICAN PIANOS. 


Chickering & ; Sons, ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
' Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


have been aw-rde1 at the Paris Exposition, by the Em- 
peror Napolo m, July 1, 1867, the 

GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR 
and decora‘i nu of the 

LEGION OF HONOR, 

as a testimonial of the superiority ot their instruments 
over all others at the Exposition. . Warerooms, No. 652 
Broadway, New York. 616-190 





SHIRTS TO ORDER i— 


UNION ADAMS, 


es7BROADW AY. 


15-160 





Steel Shirt Collars, superbly enameled, snow-white, $1. 
Bent everywhere. FOGGAN & CO., 78 Nassau st. « © 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 
Magical. 

Sent by mail on emp hy price and pectaw. < One package 


1.00, oe cents do., ee. postage ° twelve 
postase Coen by’ al _ 


& 00,, 120 Tremont 8t., ‘as, 





610-Cio 








ARTIFICIA L 
LEGS and ARWUS 


Surgeon. Nine Patents in 
Legs, TT from the old styles, at $50, 
through the ber ete Lm with corre- 
sponding prices, up to the Anatomical Leg, wi 
motion at the ankle like the natural one, at $150. 

Two patents in Arms, with new Shoulder motion, 
$75 to $125. Send for pamphlet. It contains valuable 
information, and is sent free. 

Orrices.—New York, 658 Broadway ; Chicago, opposite 
P. O.; Cincinnati, 148 W. 4th St. ; Bt Leute, 413 Pine St. 
Address, DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., at nearest office. 

tto 





PRINCE & COS. 

AUTOMATIC ORGANS | 
| AMD MELODEONS. | 
‘Forty thousand arenow USE 


|BUFFALO, AAP ILL. | 


tfo 








WHISKERS. 
Lamonte’s Corrolia will force Whiskers on the smooth- 
est face. Price, by mail, » esa Address REEVES 
& CO., 78 Nassau wher 90% N.Y 615-180 


ZALDENBERG & SON, 
Exhibitors to the World’s Fair. GEN. 
UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
order, boiled, repaired, etc, Please 
send for Circulars. The finest stock 
in this country. 

4 and 6 JOHN STREET, and 23 Wall Street. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house. eowo 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 











SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. © 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Pyices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 

Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 



































OLD EYES MADE 
NEW casily and with- 
out Coctor or medi- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
Tad alice O@ receipt of 10 cents. 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


AWAY WITH 





COMTIFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 


DR. E. B. FOOTE, 

Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


AWAY © 
UNCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 






ipa joi | 
ge! 


Labi 


SS 
Ss SS 


| 


remarks on my broad brimmed hat.” 
make ie ny: comnptansue by his dress int 


Horace Greever—‘‘ Well, all I can say is, that it serves you right. 
nga streets.” —(See Tribune Editorial last Monday. ) 


_——— 


SATAN REBUKING SIN. 


{The European papers say that Mr. Carlyle, the celebrated English author, is generally followed by 
a train of rowdy boys, attracted by the outlandish hat he wears.) 


Mr. Cartyte—*‘ Some of the little street boys have been hooting after me in the street, and making 


Aman has no business to 








PETER COOPER'S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellics 


With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c. 

Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 





ALSBERG’S 


GALAKTINE. 


Substitute for Mother’s Mi:kk and Food 
for Invalids. 

Sold by all Druggists. 50 cents per can. 

611 HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich street, N. ¥. 





Dr. Wadsworth’s Uterine Blevator or 
Stem Pessary, Improved. 
Its superiority over all other 


means used for the reduction of 
ee gy uteri, or falling of the 
is 





womb, is abundartly ved and 
It is s gly re- 
commended by twenty-six of the 


yaicians in Rhode Island, and by eminent 
ser tienen of medicine in almost every State in the 
nion. Send stamp for pamphiet. For sale by the 
etor, H. H. BURRINGTON, Druggist, Providence, 
ode Island. 613-etwo 


9, BULL'S go oy. 


3 New York. , 


BAY RUM SOWP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
MONE BETTER IMPORTED, 











612-240 








cL 


a 


[Stee 
Superbly Enamelled Snow White, $1, by mail orexpress, 
JOHN FOGGAN & CO., 78 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





° 


The Perpetual (wate charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
ditto, plain cud witn Masonic, Tem- 

mce and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 








P. O. Box, 5,578. 


Active Agents wanted everywhere. 613-160 





DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 
The undersigned will dispatch the fitst-class English 
iron steamers 


Payable in gold, or ite equivalent. 
Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER & OO., 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. * 





Broadway ; for steerage, No. 3 Chambers Street, 
° 








lepey, Dyspepsia, Fits, Hysteria, 


| 
} 


| 





| of order. 


| of Bedentary Life, Man: 


finds the remedy adapted to that 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 — acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. yr ae. Cc. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
— Vineand, N. J 


$18 A Day:—agents wanted, Male and Female, 
to introduce a new article of household utili ONLY 
Frve Doiuars CAPITAL REQUIRED. Partic irs free, 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
609-210 











AMERICAN: watream WATCHES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Seid everywhere. 


AMERICAN pay = at Factory prices, a salt 
with us since their introduction. te B “ties 2 & 
CO., 189 Broadway. 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 
THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE 


WITH DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 


HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE. 
This Remarkable Work is now being published in 


WILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


| In Weekly numbers, each of which is complete in itself. 


P. 8.—Owners of Horses, whether subscribers to the 
SPIRIT or not, are hereby informed that the paper 
employs a di.tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to answer (through its columns) all questions 
in regard to the DISEASES OR INJURIES OF HORSES, 








with directions how to treat them for a cure. These 
directions are given at the end of the question, gratis 
so that every person who buys a copy of the S IRIT, 
or who subscribes for it by the year, has a HORSE- 
DOCTOR FREE. 
GEORGE WILKES, Proprietor, 

No, 201 William street, New York. 


615-180 








IMPROVED. 


613 Broadway; N. Y. 


POLLAEK & son, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipesand Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine, Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box — 





ae! 


es) GREAT Al AMERICAN 


Cao 


PATENTED FEB. 12th, 1867. 


The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can- 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps the 
bait on the point, Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. 
Wholesale Depot, 424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM. Sample Hook and Descriptive List sent on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. 614-2leowo 


Ma slene-ly sending us 25 cents and address, 
you will receiv. a correct likeness, and name of {uture 
wife or husband. Address REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau 
street, New York. 616-190 








LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ata supplied by the Case. 
WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 





T ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to introduce throughout 

the United States the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, guilt, bind, braid and em- 
id in’ a@ most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 





$20 Agents Wanted-$100.—Male and Fe- 
male, to introduce our NEw Patent STAR SHUTTLE 
Szewine Macurne. It is adapted for family uee and 
tailoring. It makes a stitch alike o both sides. Price 
only Twenty Doituars. Extraordivary inducements to 
ol Soon For + ee 

609-210 G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ied with astonishing success 
m any cause; - 
orbid oninaly, 
Drain-Softening, Mental and Vital Exhaustion, Results 
ia, Insanity, Female Complaints, 
and all diseases involving the Nervous System, Blood, 
and Vital Centres, by DR. P. BEVERLY RANDOLPH, 
Mesmeric Somnambule—the most lucid in the land, 
unquestionably—in these specialties unequaled. The 
patient’s case being clearly described, he seeks for and 
particular case. Fee, $2. 
Address, 231 Tremont street, P. O. Box 3352, Boston, 
Mass. 613-160 


Gisirveveusn, a 
to the cure of Nervous bility, 





TARRANT'S 


Tze ApenleN 


The Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints, 
609-210 


SEL 





‘Waters’ Piano-fortes. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Chureh and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Manufactory and Warerooms, 481 


| Broadway. HORACE WATERS & CO. ° 





Agents Wrantod.—Male or Female, in all parts 
of the United States, to sell “‘ ABBOTT’S LIVES OF THE 
PRESIDENTS,” oe of the best books for Agents ever 
published in this country. The work is finely illus- 
trated, complete in one volume, ready for subscribers, 
and sells splendidly. Address B. B. RUSSELL & _ 
Boston, Mass. 


The tna Sewing Machine 


| possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 

| It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
Its working is so simple that any person can 
| learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 


| any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 


| 


OTTAWA......---000+: CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
MEDWAT........0.+- CAPTAIN HARRIS. 
FROM NEW YORK: FROM ANTWERP: 

June 1, May 29, 

June 22, June 26, 

July 13, | July 17, 
From Aniwerp—First Cabin...........- $90 00 
BOOSTED 0 oc cc cccccccccccccsccdsoseccose 40 00 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 

tion of s.ate-rooms...........+- $75—90 00 
BOOSTER. occ ccccccccccccscccesccccscesss Se OO 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
First Cabin........ $170 00 | Steerage..........-- $67 50 | 


| 


surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warcrooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS, BANZEBRE, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stich.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, 
or a commission, from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other es 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours isthe only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

615-180 


SPALDING’ s 








PREPARED GLUE! 


Cheap, Convenient, and Usefal for Repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, Paper, 
&c. Takes the place of ordinary Muci. 
lage, more Economical, and more Ad. 
hesive. 


25 Cents Bottle, with Brush. 
- SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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